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WitH HARDLY AN EXCEPTION, every American 
writer who is known as the author of good short stories is represented 
in Scrrpner’s Stories By AMERICAN AuTHORS. Among the con- 
tributors are: Miss Woolson, Mr. James, Mr. Stockton, Noah Brooks, 
N. P. Willis, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, J. S., of Dale, Mrs. 


Mary Hallock Foote, H. C. Bunner, F. 1). Millet, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Mrs. Celia Thaxter and Bayard Tayior 





THOUGH NOT A POLITICAL DOCUMENT, the story 
“« The End of New York,”’ by Park Benjamin, will be one of peculiar 
interest to those who, a few years ago, were disposed to crticise Mr. 


Blaine’s foreign policy. It will be foundin the mid-summer number of 
Strorres By AMERICAN AuTHorRS. For sale everywhere. 50 cts. 





A Licut Man, by Henry James, was published fif- 
teen years ago in The Galaxy. ‘The story is interesting, as affording 
an opportunity of comparing this work with Mr. James’ later choice 


of subjects and manner of treatment. It is one of the four admirable 
tales in the mid-summer number of Scr1BNER’s STORIES BY AMERICAN 
Avutuors. Bound in cloth, 50 cents, 


THE TACHYPOMP, that marvelous contrivance, 
enabling one to travel at a speed of sixty miles a minute, is the founda- 


tion of Mr. E. P. Mitchell’s clever story which concludes the fifth 
volume of the Stories By AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


calls Scrrpner’s Storres spy AMERICAN AuTHORS. Six volumes are 


now published, containing more than thirty strikingly individual and 
meritorious tales. Bound in cloth, 50 cents each. 


In ‘“ THE END OF NEw York,” Mr. Park Benjamin’s 
story, will be found a highly original and striking view of Mr. Blaine’s 


It is one of the excellent tales given in the mid-sum- 


foreign policy. 
For sale 


mer number of the series SroriIgES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
everywhere. 50 Cents, 





$3.00 will purchase a complete set (six volumes 
bound in cloth) of Scripner’s Stories By AMERICAN AUTHORS. A 


whole library of fiction in itself. Thirty-four tales by famous writers, 
filling more than 1,100 pages. Send for a detailed list. 


A MEMORABLE MuRDER, by Mrs. Celia Thaxter, 
the graphic and terrible history of an historic crime committed on one 


of the Isles of Shoals, is given in the third volume of ScrIBNER’s 
Stories By AMERICAN AuTHOoRS. Bound in cloth, 50 cents per 
volume. 








Mr. FRANK R. STOcKTON’s famous story, ‘“‘ The 
Transferred Ghost,’”’ is printed (with five other notable stories) in the 


second volume of ScrIBNeR’s new series, STORIES BY AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 








Mr. BLAINE’s FOREIGN Po.icy and one of its 
probable results if carried out is amusingly described in Mr. Park 


Benjamin’s chapter of mock history, “‘ The End of New York,” one of 
the admirable tales in the mid-summer volume, Stor1gs BY AMERI- 
CAN AUTHORS. 





“YELLOW COVERED LITERATURE” the series 
Srorrgs py AMERICAN AuTHORS certainly is, but it is literature of the 
very highest type. Between the “ yellow covers” are tales by Mr. 


James, Mr. Stockton, Mr. Lathrop, Miss Woolson, Mrs. Burnett, and 
over twenty other well known story-writers, Fifty cents a volume. 





THE NEWSPAPERS AGREE in commending ScRIB- 
NER’s STORIES BY AMERICAN AuTHORS, The Boston Courier calls the 
series a brilliant one. The Boston 7ravel/er says the stories are “all 


masterpieces.” The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser says: ‘‘We 
commend the series to all readers as literature of the most attractive 
kind,’’ Six volumes are ready. 50 cents each. 





32 OF THE BEST KNOWN STORY WRITERS are repre- 
sented in the first six volumes of ScrIBNER’s STORIES BY AMERICAN 


fvguet. Each volume contains five or six tales. 50 cents, bound 
in cloth, 


‘« A BRILLIANT SERIES,” is what the Boston Courter 











ESTES & LAURIAT’S 
New Juveniles for 1884. 


S1x Grrxs. By Fannie Belle Irving. A charming 
story of every-day home life, pure _in sentiment and healthy in 
tone. A beautiful book for girls. Fully illustrated from original 
designs, 1 vol.,small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, 


$1.50. 


Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NuRSERY. Illustrated 
Stories and Poems for Little Ones. Edited by William T. Adams 
(Oliver Optic), This beautiful volume consists of original stories 
and poems by the very best writers of juvenile literature, carefully 
selected and edited, embellished with 370 entirely original and 
artistic illustrations. No expense has been spared to make this the 
most appropriate and beautifully illustrated annual for children in 
this or any other country. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated board covers 
and linings, $1.75; cloth, extra, $2.50. 


THE Boys OF ’61, OR, FOUR YEARS OF FIGHTING. 
By Charles Carleton Coifin. Fully illustrated. This most inter- 
esting and popular book, which has had such remarkable success 
in its former editions, is now brought out in a new and attractive 
form at a reduced price. 1 vol., 8vo, chromo-lithograph board 
covers and linings, $1.75. Over one hundredand thirty thousand 
volumes sold. 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN ACADIA AND NEW FRANCE. 
In which the Zigzag Club visit Nova Scotia and Acadia—“ the 
Land of Evangeline’’—New Brunswick, Canada, the St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, Quebec, etc., with romantic stories and traditions con- 
nected with the early history of the country. By H. Butterworth. 
Fully illustrated. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers 
and linings, $1.75 ; cloth, extra, $2.50. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS IN SOUTH AMERICA. In 
which the Vassar girls make a trip through the heart of South 
America, up the Amazon, across the Andes, and along the Pacific 
coast to Panama, Fully illustrated by ‘‘Champ” and others, 
1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, $1.50; 
cloth, extra, $2.00, 


THE LAND OF THE INCAS, AND THE CITY OF THE 
Sun. A concise and comprehensive account of the conquest of 
Peru, a fair and impartial estimate of the character of the con- 
queror Pizarro. By W. H. Davenport Adams, author of ‘‘ Page, 
Squire and Knight.”’ 1 vol., crown octavo, cloth, $1.50. 


YounG Forks’ History oF LONDON. With graphic 
stories of its historic landmarks. By W.H. Rideing. With 100 
illustrations. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1884. The authorized re-print 
from duplicates of the original English plates, containing a large 
amount of copyright American matter, which cannot be reprinted 
by any other firm. The Genuine Chatterbox contains a great 
variety of original stories, sketches and poems for the young, and 
every illustration which appears in it is expressly designed for 
this work, by the most eminent English artists. Over 200 full- 
page original illustrations. 1 vol., illuminated board covers, $1.25 ; 
cloth, $1.75 ; cloth, full-gilt, $2.25. 


THE PRrIzE, 1884. The companion to the Chatter- 
box, for the youngest children, containing a great variety of 
sketches, poems and pictures, and twelve or more fine full-page 
original colored plates, 1 vol., illuminated board covers, $ .75. 


PICTURES OF OTHER FOLKS AT HOME, OR, TALKS 
Azsout A Trip THRouGH Evropr. A charming narrative of a 
trip through Europe, written for children, in poetry and prose, and 
illustrated with 12 full-page colored illustrations, in which can be 
seen the postage stamp, national flag, arms, outline map, cos- 
tumes, sports, etc., ofeach nation visited. 1 vol., 8vo, illuminated 
board covers, $1.00, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


Estes & Lauriat, 


Boston, Mass. 
301-305 WASHINGTON ST., Opp. ‘‘ OLD SouTH.” 
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DODD, MEAD & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S WOOING. A New eit bv El P. ine This story was announced 
in 1882, but was laid aside, to be ndw resumed and completed. 12mo, uniform with the 
other works of the author, $1.50. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. The text is that of Rev. Mynors Bright, who in 1875 made an entirely 
new translation, containing about one-third more matter than any edition before published. 
The edition of Mynors Bright was exhausted almost immediately, and has for some time been 
scarce. Our cdition is in ten volumes, 12mo, substantially uniform in size and type with the 
Eversley Kingsley. In cloth, $15.00. 

POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. BROWNING. From new electrotype plates. It is well 
known that there has been no edition, cither English or American, worthy of this favorite 
author. The plates of this one have been made by Messrs. T. L. De Vinne & Co,, by whom 
also it has been printed. Paper and binding are of the best. 5 vols, 16mo, cloth, $7.50. 




















* * A few copies remain of the Editions de luxe of both Pepys’ Diary and Mrs. 
Brow ning’s Poems. These were first impressions from the plates on hand-made (Holland) 
and Japan paper, limited, and each copy numbered and signed. <A circular with full particu- 
lars will be sent to any address on application. 

CHURCH’S STORIES FROM THE CLASSICS. New volumes by Professor Alfred J. 

Church. Stories of the Persian War. Roman Life in Days of Cicero. Each with 16 illus- 

trations in 6 colors, 12mo, $1.50. Uniform with previous volumes by this author, viz., 

“ Stories from Homer,” “ Stories from Virgil,” “Stories from Greek Tragedians,” “ Stories 

from Livy,” “ Stories from Herodotus.” 

RENCH ETCHERS. A _ new volume similar to our very successful ‘“ Group of Etchers 

and “Score of Etchings.” It embraces specimens by Daubigny, Corot, Jacquemart, 

Martial, Appian, Gr avesande, Cazanova, Langon, Le Page, Chi uvel, Veyrassz it, Ballin, and 

others. ‘Folio, cloth, $15.00. 

THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT AND REFRESHING HISTORY OF THE 
FEATS, EXPLOITS, TRIUMPHS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE GOOD 
KNIGHT, WITHOUT FEAR AND WITHOUT REPROACH, THE GENTLE 
LORD DE BAYARD. Set forth in English by Edward Cockburn Kindersley. Uniform 
in size with the “ Chronicle of the Cid,” published last season. With many illustrations. 
Cloth, ornate, quarto, $3.00. 

A NEW “ ELSIE BOOK: “Elsie at Nantucket.” By Martha Finley. Uniform with 
previous volumes of the series. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A NEW MILDRED BOOK: “ Mildred at Home.” By Martha Finley. Uniform with 

16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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previous volumes of the series. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
; Our Retail Department has just issued a Catalogue of Rare Books, chiefly from the library 
of a well-known Collector, which we have recently purchased. 

Turner’s Liber Studiorum; Shakespeare, second folio, Garrick’s own copy; Kilmarnock 
Burns: 100 Titles of Cruikshankiana : Set of Thackeray's Works, first editions, in beautiful 
condition; first editions of Lamb, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, etc.; Chapman’s Homer, ele- 
gant copy of first edition Pickering’s Chaucer, and one of two copies on India paper, are among 
the gems it contains. 

The books described in this catalogue represent the best editions, in the best possible con- 
dition, and, as a rule, in superb bindings, Hayday, Bedford, Riviere, Matthews, Bradstreet, etc., 
being represented by especially fine workmanship. 

The Catalogue will be sent to any address on application, 


DODD, MEAD & CO. Publishers, Book-sellers, and eins. 
755 Broadway, New York. 
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THE TWO GREAT NOVELS OF 
TENNESSEE AND KANSAS. 


Where the Battle Was Fought. 


By Cuarves Ecpert Crappock, author of “ In the Tennessee Moun 


tains.”” xvol,r2mo. §1.50. 


“ He excites the emotion and stirs the heart.’’—Boston Advertiser. 
“A very, very good story.”"-—PAiladelphia Times. 


“ A force and wealth of imagination, impressive and refreshing to 
the last degree.’”’— Christian Union. 


“ An unusual and stirring book.’’—Aoston Courter. 


“His remarkable short stories gave promise of powers which find 


fuller expression in this novel.””—Zz/z. 


“ The originality and freshness of the subject and of the treatment, 
the insight into and versatile power of drawing of all varieties of char- 
acter from the serious to the humorous, and the intelligent and close art 
applied to all parts of the composition, make this novel a notable one 
among several remarkable ones of the year.’’—Boston Globe. 

“ Superior to anything Mr. Craddock has before printed.”—N. Y. 
Jimes, 

“ He is the Bret Harte of the Tennessee Mountains, but he has in his 
own right a genius that would have found some of its material wherever 
it searched.’’"— The Critic. 

“It has an admirable plot, of -which the interest is powerful at the 
outset and steadily culminating to the very end, The story is vividly 


dramatic,’’—Boston Gazette. 


The Story of a Country Town. 


By E. W. Howe. 


1vol.,12mo0. $1.50. 


The long-expected and thrilling novel of the West. 


“ The Saturday Review pronounces ‘* The Story cf a Country Town”’ 
he most remarkable of recent American novels, and commends its sin- 
cerity, frankness, and intense realism. 


“ A fiction which is of the kind most characteristic of our time, and 
which no student of our time hereafter can safely ignore. ‘The book is 
full of simple homeliness, but is never vulgar It not flatter the 
West, nor paint its rough and rude traits as heroic; it percrives and 
states, and the results are perfectly imaginable American conditions, in 
which no trait of beauty or pathos is lost, There are charming things 
init. Youth, with its ignorance, its ardor, its hopefulness and tearless- 
ness, is more than once finely studied ; and amidst the prevailing harsh- 
ness and aridity, there are episodes of tenderness and self-devotion that 
are like springs of water out of the ground.”—W. D. Howells, in The 
Century Magazine, 


loe 
aoes 


“T like your book so much that Iam glad of the chance to say so. 
Your style is so simple, sincere. direct, and at the same time so clear 
and so strong, that | think it must have been born to you; not made. 
Your picture of the arid village life, and the insides and outsides of its 
people, are vivid, and, what is more, true; I know, for I have seen it 
all, and lived it all.."—Mark Twain. 


“One of the freshest, quaintest, and most entertaining novels of the 
eason.”—N, Y. Star. 


“ This singularly clever novel.” —Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“A powerful, sympathetic, and original work, vivid with human 
interest, intensely dramatic, and pervaded with an unobtrusive, inherent 
tone of sadness that is very touching. N. Y. Herald. 


“It is decidedly one of the most notable works of fiction from the pen 
of an American writer. ‘The tone of the story is sombre and sad, almost 
weird in its more tragic phases, and yet through it all appear those 
exquisite touches of humor and pathos, and unique conceits which con- 
stitute the charm of Dickens.”—Baltimore Herald, 


“There runs through the story a vein of pathos that is absolutely piti- 
ful, and makes one think of ‘ The Mill on the Floss.’ . It isastrong, 
stern, matter-of-fact book. Some of its pages stand out from their sad 
background of reality like one of Salvator Rosa's pictures. Many 
of the situations are as Cramatical as any of Bret Harte’s.’’—St. Joseph 


Gazette. 


James R. Osgood & Co., 


Boston. 


George Routledge & Sons 


9 Lafayette Place, 


New York. 


New Books for Children. 


A Picture Book or Witp ANIMALS. 


With many full-page and 12 
colored Illustrations, 


Large 4to, lithographed cover, boards, $1.75. 


A Picture Boox or Domestic ANIMALS. 


With many full-page and 
12 colored illustrations, 


Large 4to, lithographed cover, boards, $1.75. 


Ex- 


Printed in colors, 


A Museum or Wonpers, and What the Young Folks Saw There. 
plained in Many Pictures by F. Opper of Puck, 
with lithographed cover, 4to, boards, $2.00. 

Tue CuiLtpren’s Crrcus AND MENAGERIE PictuRE Book. 


edition, profusely illustrated with colored plates, 
cover, 4to, boards, $2.00, 


A new 
New lithographed 


Sports AND Pastimes or American Boys. A Guide and Text-book 
of Games of the Play-ground, the Parlor, and the Field. Especially 
adapted for American Youth. By Henry Chadwick, author of 
“American Handbooks of Games,”’ etc., etc. Lithographed cover, 
4to. Cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.50. 


Soncs For YounGc Propie 


Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.50. 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS AND 
Helen Kendrick Johnson. 
graphed cover, 4to. 


Edited by 
Handsome litho- 


Lasoucaye’s Ittusrratrep Farry ‘TAves. 
edition, with 227 illustrations. 
Cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.50. 


A new and very beautiful 
Handsome lithographed cover, 4to. 


Gotpen Hours. By Mrs. Sale Barker. With illustrations from 
designs by M. E. Edwards. Reproduced in the highest style of 
chromo-lithography by Gow and Butterfield. 4to, tancy boards, 


*,.% The designs for “‘Stories Told in the Twilight’’ were also by 
M. E, Edwards. 


Heroes AND Herornes oF Nursery Hisrory. 
With illustrations by Frank Co 
Hildesheimer & Faulkner. 


By George E Sadler. 
Beautifully printed in colors by 
Lithographed cover, boards, $1.25. 


Tue Featuers anv Fur Picture Book. With 32 pages of illustra- 
tions by Specht, and others. Printed in colors by #ronheim, Large 
4to, cloth, $2.00, 


LARGE Pictures AND LirrL_e Stories. V 


h 32 pages of illustrations 
printed in colors by Edmund Evans, 


Large 4to, cloth, $2.00, 


Book. 
$1.25. 


LittLte Sunpeam’s Picture 


With 130 colored illustrations. 
Lithographed cover, boards, 


New Books, Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. 


Tre LANGUAGE oF FLtowers. With original designs by Kate Greena- 
way. Printed in colors by Edmund Evans, Square 16mo. Leather- 
ette, $2.00; picture boards, $1.25. 


An ENGuIsH Spettinc Book, Accompanied by a progressive Series 


of Easy and Familiar Lessons by William Mavor, LL.D. Illustrated 
by Kate Greenaway. 16mo, boards, $1.00, 


Kate Greenaway’s ALMANAC, 1885. 


Leather, $1.00; cloth, 75 cts.; 
boards, 50 cts. 


Annuals for 1885. 


RoutctepGe’s Every Boy's ANNUAL, 1885, 
and 12 colored plates. 
$2.50. 

Rovutvepce’s Every Girt’s ANNUAL, 1885. 
and 12 colored plates, 


With many illustrations 
Twenty-third year of publication. Cloth, 


With many tlustrations 
Seventh year of publication. Cloth, $2.50. 


Litre Wipe Awake, 1885. Edited by Mrs. Sale Barker. With 


original illustrations by M. E, Edwards, Hal, Ludlow, A. W. Cooper, 
and others. Cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.50. 


One-Syllable Histories. 


With many illustrations and maps. gto. lithographed board covers. 
Price, $1.00 each, 


Unitep STATEs. 
W. Pierson, 


By Mrs. Helen W. Pierson. 
By Mrs. Helen W., Pierson. 
By Mrs. Helen W, Pierson. 


New edition, enlarged and revised. By Mrs. Helen 


ENGLAND. 
FRANCE. 


GERMANY. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Marcus Ward & Co. (Limited), 
734 Broadway, New York. 


PLAY. A new color book for the holidays in con- 
tinuation of ‘‘ At Home, Abroadand London Town” 
of previous seasons, representing boys, girls and 
babies at play, designed by Edith Scannell; verses 
by Samuel K. Cowan. Price $2.00. 

NURSERY NUMBERS. A newbook of old rhymes, 
illustrated in color with alternate pages, in outline 
for painting. Price $1.25. 

ANGELS’ WHISPERS. For morning and for evening. 
Two text books for children, by the Rev. J. R. 
Macduff, in cloth, plain, also gilt edition. Uniform 
with Bible Forget-me-nots, Heartsease, Golden Grain, 
Immortelles and Sun Flowers. 

All of the above series, also in French morocco. 
Gilt, price 75 cents ; calf gilt, price, $1.00. 

THE KEBLE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
for every day from the Christian year. 
price 25 cents. 

SCRIPTURE STEPPING STONES. A daily text 
book, with hymns by Francis Ridley Havergal. 
Cloth, price 25 cents. 

FORGET-ME-NOTS. A _ birthday register, with 
verses by the poets, for every day in the year. 
Each page handsomely illuminated with forget-me- 
nots, in natural color. Price $1.00. 


With selections 
Cloth, 
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BOOKS 


FOR THE 


Sunday School 


Home or 


MRS. EMMA MARSHALL. 
(Author of Life’s Aftermath.) 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Gilt Sides. 
Sold separately at $1.25 per volume. 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS; or, True of Heart. 
BENVENUTIA;; or, Rainbow Colors. 12mo, illustrated. 
CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. 

CONSTANTIA CAREW. An Autobiography. 
COURT AND COTTAGE. 

DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS. 

EDWARD’S WIFE. 

HEIGHTS AND VALLEYS. 

HELEN’S DIARY ; or, Thirty Years Ago. 


| IN COLSTON’S DAYS. 


JOANNA’S INHERITANCE, A Story of Young Lives. 
OB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 
ADY ALICE; or, The ‘lwo Sides of a Picture. 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH. A Story of a Quiet People. 
LILY AMONG THORNS. 
MEMORIES OF TROUBLOUS TIMES. 12mo. 
MILLICENT LEIGH. 
MRS. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL, 
MRS. WILLOUGHBY’S OCTAVE. 
NOW-A-DAYS; or, King’s Daughters. 


| OLD GATEWAY; or, The Story of Agatha. 


i 


COMPLETION OF DR. GEIKIE’S — 


THE ROCHMONTS. A Story of Three Homes, 
VIOLET DOUGLAS ;; or, The Problems of Life. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 


EK. P, DUTTON & CO.,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; 


Or, The Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. 
By the Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., author of “‘ The Life and Words of Christ,” etc. 


12mo, Cloth, with Illustrations, $1.50 each. 
Sold separately, and each complete and distinct in itself. 





Vol. I. FROM CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS. 
“II. FROM MOSES TO THE JUDGES, 
“ Til. FROM SAMSON TO SOLOMON, 


Vol. IV. FROM REHOBOAM TO HEZEKIAH, 
«  —V. FROM MANASSEH TO ZEDEKIAH, 
*«« VI. COMPLETING OLD TESTAMENT, Just ready. 








EXTRACT. 






“The supposed absence of any religion among some savage races has been assumed as a proof of the utter barbarism of primeval man. Bui 
surely if some men, as, for example, the late John Stuart Mill, can speak of themselves as without any religion, even midst modern society, it is 
easy to understand how the gross mental darkness of long continued savagery, struggling for the meanest existence, may efface, or nearly efface, 


all religious conceptions. . 
primeval light.—Vod, /., p. 106. 


. . The further we go back in history the clearer become the traces of some purer traditions, and the rays of some 


REVIEWS. 


‘*No such work as this, it may be said, could possibly have been written before the present century.’”’"— The Churchman. 
“We should be glad so to commend this work as to induce many to read it.”"— Christian Union. 

‘* His ‘ Hours with the Bible’ will meet a want of a popular and reliable book of Bible study.”—Living Church, Chicago. 
“Tt will prove an invaluable addition to every theolcgical library.”—New York Herald. 


Of this series Professor Delitzsch says : 
connected with it.’’ 


“ The charming and attractive fruit of unwearied industry. I feel it an honor to have my name 


Professor Carl F. Keil (¥oint Author of Keil and Delitzsch’s “ Commentary on the Old Testament’’) says: “ This book renders a service 


to Bible readers which cannot fail to gain for it the blessing of God.”’ 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 12 Astor Place, New York. 
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Five New Juveniles. 


THE HUNTER CATS OF CONNORLOA. By Helen 
Jackson (H. H.), author of ‘ Letters from a Cat,” 
“Mammy Tittleback,”’ ‘Nelly’s Silver Mine,” 
etc. With illustrations. Small quarto. Cloth. 
Black and gold cover. Price, $1.25. 

SUWANEE RIVER TALES. By Sherwood Bonner. 
With a Memorial Sketch by Sophia Kirk. II- 
lustrated by F. T. Merrill. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

A SEA CHANGE. A Story. By Flora L. Shaw, author 
of ‘Castle Blair,” ‘Hector,’ and ‘“ Phyllis 
Browne.” With illustrations. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 

Tip Cat. A Story. By the author of ‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission ” and “ Laddie.’’ With frontispiece illus- 
tration. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Jack ARCHER. A Tale of the Crimea, 
Henry, author of ‘‘ The Boy Knight,” etc. 
16 full-page illustrations. Square I2mo. 
Black and gold cover. Price, $1.50. 

NEARLY READY, 

HAMERTON’S HUMAN INTERCOURSE. 
to ‘‘ The Intellectual Life.” 

THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
“Famous Women Series.”’ 


Atmost A DucHEss. A novel. 


Sold by all booksellers. 
the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Boston. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


SCIENCE SERIES. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Astronomy. 

By Prof. Isaac SHARPLESS and Prof. G. M. PHILIPS. 
Profusely illustrated. 

Natural Philosophy. 

By Prof. Isaac SHARPLESS and Prof. G. M. PHILIPs, 
authors of ‘‘ Astronomy,” etc. With numerous illus- 
trations. A Key to this work has been prepared for 
the use of teachers. 

Lessons in Chemistry. 

By Prof. WiLL1AM H. GREENE, M.D., Editor and 
Translator of Wurtz’s ‘‘Chemistry.” Fully illus- 
trated. 


By G. A. 
With 
Cloth. 
A Complement 


By Vernon Lee. 


“‘No Name Series.” 
Mailed, post-paid, by 





Comprehensive Anatomy. 
Physiology, and Hygiene. By Prof. Joun C. CUTTER, 
B.S., M.D. With 140 illustrations. 
All are bound uniform in style. 12mo. 
cloth sides. Each, $1.00. 


Half roan, 


Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 
Modern Methods, Progressive Exercises, Appropriate 
Illustrations. 

Complete in Six Books. Bound in cloth. 
Price, from 20 cents to $1.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postage prepaid, on 


receipt of the price. : é 3 
Descriptive catalogues, containing full list of Educational Publica- 


tions, sent to any address on application. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Story of the Bible. 


From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple language, adapted to all 
ages, but especially to the young. - 704 pages, octavo. 274 illustrations. 


One Hundred and Tenth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, ‘ é ; 5 : @ $1.00 
Ihe Story of the Gospel. 
The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 


and understand. Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures. 
360 pages, 16mo. 150 illustrations, and a frontispiece, in colors. 


Twentieth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, 


First Steps for Little Feet. 


325 pages, 16mo, r4o illustrations. Recently published. 
Catalogue Price, ° ‘ > ‘ 2 ‘ 50 cents, 
For Sale by Booksellers Generally. 


POPULAR POETS. 


CROWELL’S 
Favorite Illustrated Edition. 


50 cents. 





With original designs by Garrett, St. John, Harper, Hassam, Shel- 
ton, Sheppard, Schell, Taylor, and other eminent artists. Engraved by 
Geo. T, Andrew. Printed on Fine Callendered Paper, and bound in 
attractive style for holiday gifts, $2.50 per volume. 

The success attending the volumes issued in this style last season has 
induced us to add Twelve Volumes tothe series this year, makin; 
twenty in all, in uniform Bindings, illustrated by the best artists, an 
forming one of the handsomest series of the Poets ever published at so 
low a price. ° 

The list now stands as follows : 

Aurora Leigh, Byron, 
Mrs. Browning, Burns, 
Robert Browning, Dante, 
Lady of the Lake, Favorite Poems, 
Lay of the Last Faust, 

Minstrel, Goldsmith, 
Marmion, Lucile, 

Square 8vo. Gilt edges. Cloth, per vol., 
Full Mor., $6.00, Each volume in a neat box. 

The illustrations for these volumes are deserving of especial mention, 
having been designed by some of the best artists in the country and 
engraved by George T. Andrew, whose work on ‘“‘ The Cambridge 
Book of Poetry’’ adds so much to its value. 

The paper, printing, and binding are first-class in every respect, and 
no expense has been spared to make this series attractive and popular, 

The price has also been fixed at a very low rate to ensure the public 
favor, and, with the number of standard authors represented, com- 
bined to make this series unrivalled by any other fine edition. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO.,, 
13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Moore 

Owen Meredith, 
Milton, 

Lalla Roohk, 
Scott, 
Swinburne, 
Tennyson. 


$1.50. Tree Calf or 





Spencerian Steel Pens 
Writing Fluid 
Are the best for correspond- 


ence and commercial use. 


Sample card of Pens, 20 different numbers, 
suited to every style of writing, sent for trial, 
POSTPAID, on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

Ask for card number I1. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor& Co. 


753 and 755 Broapway, New York. 
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The Successful Books of the Year. 


THE SURGEON'S STORIES: 
From the Swedish of Z. Topelius, Professor of History, University of 
Finland, and comprising 


Times of Gustaf Adolf, 
Times of Battle and Rest, 
Times of Charles XII., 
Times of Frederick L., 
Times of Linnzus, 
Times of Alchemy. 


Each Book is complete in itself, but a historial sequence 


and unity connect the series. In cloth, per 


volume, $1.25; the same in box, per set, $7.50. 

“ Most exquisitely written and translated.’’— Boston Transcript. 

“ They may be classed among the best books of contemporary fic- 
’— Boston Globe. « 

‘*No one could possibly fail to be carried along by the torrent of fiery 


tion,’ 


narration which marks those wonderful tales.”—Philadelphia Press. 

‘* The most important and certainly the most readable series of 
foreign fiction that has been translated into English for many years,”— 
New York Mail and Express. 

* As many of Scott’s novels give vivid and truthful pictures of Eng- 
lish history, so these stories pr 
more life-like 
Chronicle. 


* Topelius is ev 


sent a gallery of historical portraits 
than any drawn by the historian,’’—San Francisco 
idently a great romancer—a great romancer in the 
manner of Walter Scott. At moments in his writing there is positive 
inspiration, a truth and vivid reality that are startling.’’—New Vork 
Daily Graphic. 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, prepaid, by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 


New VOLUME IN THE SERIES OF 


BIOGRAPHIES OF MUSICIANS, 
Life of Liszt. 


From the German of Dr. Louis Nohl, with portrait, Price, $1.25. 
The Congregationa/list, Boston, says: “ Independently of its interes 
from a musical point of view, it is fascinating as a romance from the 
peculiarly interesting character of the subject, The life of the great 
‘ Magician of the Hungarian Land,’ as he was called, is itself a beauti- 
ful story, which Dr, Nohl delineates, not simply as a biographer, but as 
an enthusiastic friend.”’ 
Dr. Nohl’s Biographies already published are : 
“Life of Haydn,” | 
“ Life of Mozart,” 5 
“ Life of Wagner,” 


With Portraits, 
Price per 

‘‘ Life of Beethoven.” volume, $1.25. 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 
New Editions of 
RicHarpson’s “‘ FAMILIAR TALKS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE,”’ $1 75 
Fay’s “ Music Stupy 1n GERMANY,” I 25 
Browne’s ‘‘ GOLDEN Poems,”’ 2 00 
Linn’s “ GoL_pen THouGHTs,”’ 2 00 
KiIRKLAND’s “‘ SPEECH AND MANNERS,” I 00 
Krrkvanp’s “ SHort History or France,” I 50 
Cumnock’s ‘‘Cuorce READINGS,” 175 
Wueeter’s “ Maurine AND OTHER Poems,”’ I 50 
Max Mutter’s “ Memories,” 1 25 


Sold by booksellers, or mailed by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
Cor. Wabash Av., and Madison St., Chicago. 
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THE COMING BOOKS. 
A summary of books to be published during the 
Autumn and likely to interest the general reader. 
D. Appleton & Co. will bring out the fifth volume of 
Bancroft’s History of the United States in their new 


edition of this great work, partly re-written and wholly 
revised by the indefatigable author; A Naturalist’s 


Rambles about Home, by Dr. Charles C. Abbott; The | 
Three Prophets, containing the facts in the lives of | 


Chinese Gordon, Mohammed-Ahmed, and Araby 
Pasha, and vividly describing the events before, dur- 
ing and after the bombardment of Alexandria, written 
by Colonel Chaille Long, ex-Chief of Staff to Gordon in 
Africa, ex-United States Consular Agent in Alexandria; 
Noble Blood, a novel by Julian Hawthorne; and The 
Black Poodle and other stories, by F. Anstey, the 


popular author of Vice Versa; the second volume of | 


J. B. McMaster’s History of the People of the United 
States; Milton’s Prose Writings, a new volume in the 
Parchment series; Dr. Gratton, a new novel by Dr. 
Hammond; and Boys Coastwise, by W. H. Rideing, 
a companion to his Boys in the Mountains. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son will shortly bring out their 
handsome new and complete edition of the Works of | 


Edgar Allan Poe, with a memoir and new introduc- 
tion by Richard Henry Stoddard on the genius of this 
author, whose place among the first writers of his gen- 
eration has now been conceded by all authorities on 
both sides of the Atlantic. This edition will be in six 
large 12mo volumes, illustrated by etchings from 
Gifford, Church, Platt, Pennell, Vandenhoff, and other 


artists, a new portrait on steel, and fac-similes of the | 
| out Fear and without Reproach, the Gentle Lord de 


first draft of The Bells and of a number of letters. 
W. Bouton, 

tion of the wonderfully clever skit that appeared 
in Germany scme months since aimed at Shapira and 
his Egyptian “find.” It was written by Karl Maria 
Seyppel, a young genre painter at Diisseldorf. The 
English wording of the satire can hardly be termed a 
translation, as the original idea and the stiff and 
unnatural Egyptian designs are about all that remain 
of the German Er, Sie, Es, the English rhymster 
having made it even more telling to English readers 
by covert allusions to the modern political and social 
life in the English-speaking world and by extremely 
witty double entendres that are, of course, not to be 
translated. The style of the German book, with its 
marvelous imitation of antiquity, its time-stained pages, 
sack-cloth cover, leather-thong clasps, corroded seal, 
and ragged, dilapidated edges, will be closely followed. 
Cassell & Co.’s miscellaneous literature will receive 
some notable additions this season, among the more 
important of which will rank an édition de luxe of 
Romeo and Juliet, with twelve superb photogravures 
from original drawings by Frank Dicksee, expressly 
made for this work, and reproduced by Messrs. Gou- 
pil & Co., of Paris. The text will be printed in black 
and red on Whatman’s hand-made paper, and a series 
of ornamental headings and initials has been specially 
drawn for the work. Chateaubriand’s Atala will be 
brought out in a handsome volume in cloth, and also 
in full morocco. The text is translated by James 
Spence Harry from Didot’s edition of the author's 
works, with an introduction by Edward J. Harding; 


| the well-known Doré illustrations will be used. 


Cathe- 
dral Churches of England and Wales, descriptive, his- 
torical and pictorial, edited by the Rev. Prof. Bonney, 
and containing upward of 150 illustrations. Frolics 
atthe Farm; Hither and Thither, with the sub-title 
Good Times for Papa’s Little Daughters; Little Folks’ 
Volume for Fall of 1884; Myself and my Friends, 
and one-syllable editions of Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Robinson Crusoe. 

The Century Co. have in preparation for immediate 
| publication a new book of stories, rhymes and pic- 





announces an English transla- | 


tures for little folks, to be called Baby World. It has 
been edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, and, like Baby 
| Days, will consist of selections from S¢. Micholas 
Magazine, especially adapted to the very little ones. 
| TT. Y. Crowell & Co. announce a holiday edition of 
| George Eliot's Poems, to contain sixteen full-page 
illustrations, drawn expressly for this work by Taylor, 
| Schell, St. John, Harperand others. ‘The engraver’s 
| work is left in the hands of George T. Andrew, whose 
fitness for the task is proved and acknowledged. 
Dodd, Mead and Co. have ready the Poetical 
Works of Mrs. Browning, in five volumes, printed 
from the plates of their édztion de /uxe, published a 
short time ago; E. P. Roe’s new novel, A Young Girl’s 
Wooing, first announced in 1882; Church's Stories of 
the Persian War, and Roman Life in the Days of 
Cicero, uniform with the previous volumes of this 


author; French Etchers, a new volume similar to 


| their Group of Etchers and Score of Etchings, illustra- 
ting the French school; The very Joyous, Pleasant, 
and Refreshing History of the Feats, Exploits, Tri- 
umphs, and Achievements of the Good Knight, with- 


Bayard, set forth in English by Edward Cockburn 
Kindersley, uniform in size with Chronicle of the Cid, 
published last season; a new volume in the Elsie 
series entitled Elsie in Nantucket, and a new one in 
the Mildred series entitled Mildred at Home. 

E. P. Dutton and Co. have a handsome work in 
Miss L. Clarkson’s new volume, Violet Among the 
Lilies, a sequel to her Gathering of the Lilies, and 
Violet with Eyes of Blue. The new volume, like its 
predecessors, will be a royal quarto, with colored 
designs of familiar flowers, all printed in the most 
artistic manner. They have added to their illustrated 
gift-books, engraved and printed under the direction 
of George T. Andrew, Sweet By-and-By ; Songs ot 
Christmas, by Frances Ridley Havergal; Annie and 
Willie’s Prayer; andthe Rev. Charles Wesley's Hark! 
the Herald Angels Sing; they promise F. E. Weath- 
erly’s Out of Town, with original designs by Linnie 
Watt: The Princess Nobody, a Tale of Fairyland, 
written by Andrew Lang; Two Children: He was 
Six, She was Four, a lovely story of childhood ; Play- 
time: Sayings and Doings of Babyland, by Edward 
Stanford; and several devotional books, daintily 
printed in colors, among which may be mentioned, 
Bible Lilies, selections of Scripture for morning 
and evening; Daisies from the Psalms; Havergal 
Forget-Me-Nots, selections from her comforting words, 
gotten up uniferm with the Bible Forget-Me-Nots, 
published last year; and three little collections of 





selections for every day, to bear the titles Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. 
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Estes & Lauriat announce a varied list of finely illus- 
trated books, of which one of the most artistic in style 
and finish will be their edition of Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 
The illustrations will be photogravures (about two 
hundred in number), profusely scattered all through 
the text of the poem. They also have in preparation 
The Ivy Green, by Charles Dickens, a neat holiday 
souvenir, fully illustrated and printed in colors; The 
Last Rose of Summer, a handsome floral edition of 
the celebrated poem, with colored illustrations ; Cupid’s 
Calendar, by Kate Sanborn, a unique heart-shaped 
novelty, with quotations from the love literature of the 
world; The Garden of the Heart, with selections of 
religious poetry; and Poems for Christmas, Easter, 
and New Years, by H. Butterworth, author of the Zig- 
zags. In juvenile literature they promise another vol- 
ume of the famous Zigzags, entitled Zigzag Journeys 
in Acadia and New France, by Hezekiah Butterworth, 
in which the Zigzag Club visit Nova Scotia and Acadia, 
New Brunswick and Canada; Three Vassar Girls in 
South America, by Lizzie W. Champney, in which 
the girls extend their travels into the heart of South 
America, up the Amazon, and across the Andes; Our 
Little Ones and the Nursery, Illustrated Stories and 
Poems for Little Ones, edited by William T. Adams 
(‘Oliver Optic ’’); and The Chatterbox for 1884. 

Harper & Brothers make announcement that the 
pleasant story of domestic and descriptive out-door life 
that E. P. Roe has been telling from month to month 
since last Christmas in the pages of Harper's Maga- 
zine will be published in book-form for the coming 
holiday season. A work of merit will be Sketching 
Rambles in Holland, written by George H. Boughton, 
and illustrated by himself, E. A. Abbey, J. E. Rogers 
and others. They have just ready a complete edition 
of Tennyson’s poetical works, including his early 
poems omitted from the present English editions and 
recent contributions to the periodicals. It contains 
every poem referred to in the bibliographies of Tenny- 
son, many of which are re-printed in this edition for 
the first time from annuals or other fugitive volumes 
found in the British Museum and elsewhere. A com- 
plete index gives the date of the several editions in 
which the poems first appeared. The History of the 
Four Georges, by Justin McCarthy, and The Life and 
Times of the Rev. Sidney Smith are also forthcoming ; 
William Black’s latest novel, Judith Shakespeare, will 
be one of the leading features of the season, with its 
illustrations by Abbey ; the out-of-door romance, Love 
and Mirage, will also see the light in book-form this 
fall. In the department of juvenile literature this 
house announces some excellent books. Laboulaye’s 
Last Fairy Tales, will make a very handsome volume, 
with upward of two hundred and fifty illustrations ; 
Francis S. Drake has written an Indian History for 
Young Folks, which will be issued with numerous 
illustrations, including a map of the United States 
showing the Indian reservations ; and Ernest Ingersoll, 
the popular author of Friends Worth Knowing, has 
furnished short studies in natural history under the 
pleasing title of Country Cousins. 

Henry Holt & Co. have just issued two books 
for boys, one of which, Captain Phil, by M. M. Thomas, 
tells a boy’s experience in the Western Army during 
the late Rebellion in the most spirited manner. The 
other is a translation from the French of Louis Rousse- 
let, by W. J. Gordon, a story of the days of Washing- 
ton, called Ralph, the Drummer Boy. They have in 
preparation a Guide to the Civil Service of the United 


States as Classified under the Civil Service Act of | 


1883, including full information regarding the examin- 
ations for admission, and a list of all the non-elective 
offices and subordinate positions under the govern- 
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ment, giving the salary or compensation of each; the 
concluding volume of Taine’s French Revolution, 
translated by John Durand; The Rise of Intellectual 
Liberty, a history of Free Thought, by Frederick May 
Holland, one of its ablest exponents, at a moderate 
price; and a new volume from the graceful pen of 
Austin Dobson, to be called At the Sign of the Lyre. 
A new novel, by the author of Called Back, the title of 
which has not yet been decided, is also promised. 
Lady Brassey’s book, in the Trades, Tropics, and 
Roaring Forties, will give a description, in the vivid 
style of that popular writer, of the trade winds, the 
Tropics, or hot lands surrounding the 4oth parallels of 
latitude. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish some unusu- 
ally important volumes during the autumn and 
holiday season. The most important of all, and in 
fact the greatest contribution to art publications they 
have made for many years, will be Omar Khayyam’s 
Rubaiyat, illustrated by Elihu Vedder. This poem, 
long known to French, English and American readers 
as one of the most exquisite fruits of Oriental genius, 
is now for the first time produced in a style worthy of 
its merit. The fact that Mr. Vedder has spent fifteen 
years in study for this work, and that he has been 
entirely occupied for the past year in preparing his 
drawings, warrants the assertion that the volume is 
one of great intrinsic value. He has endeavored to 
make fit accompaniments to the stanzas rather than 
illustrations, and his inclination, training, and 
experience have peculiarly fitted him for the task 
which he has so successfully accomplished. The 
designs possess a dignity and power of conception 
hitherto almost unknown to American art, and it is 
not too much to predict that the book will be accepted 
by artistic and literary circles as the one production 
by which Mr. Vedder will be best known in the future. 
The fifty-eight illustrations and their title-page of folio 
size are printed by a new fac-simile process, and are 
bound in a cover designed by Mr. Vedder. The 
translation used is the well-known version by the late 
Edward Fitzgerald. Another beautiful holiday book 
is entitled Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Dr. Holmes selected such poems as he desired in- 
cluded in the volume, and also wrote some charming 
verses as an introduction. The names of such artists, 
among others, as Crowninshield, Bolton Jones, Ross 
Turner, and Frederick P. Vinton, and such engravers 
as Andrew, Closson, and French, guarantee beauty of 
illustration and a high degree of artistic merit. Stilla 
third volume—this time for children—may also be 
included among the holiday books of the firm—A 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. It is tastefully illustrated by F. S. 
Church, who has made thirty-six designs expressly for 
it. Other juvenile books for the holidays are Scud- 
der’s Viking Bodleys and Hoppin’s Two Compton 
Boys. The former book is the final volume of the 
favorite Bodley Books and treats of the travels of the 
Bodleys in Norway and Denmark. The Life and 
Letters of Bayard Taylor, in two volumes, edited by 
Mrs. Taylor and Mr. Horace E. Scudder, from mate- 


| rials hitherto unused, has three portraits and other 


illustrations, a1.d gives an interesting account of Taylor 
in his various aspects as author, poet, traveler, critic 
and diplomatist. Mr. James Parton contributes a book, 
well-described by its title, which runs as follows: 
Captains of Industry; or, Men of Business who did 
Something besides Making Money: A Book for 
Young Americans. Some Heretics of Yesterday, by 
the Rev. S. E. Herrick, contains interesting accounts 
of Tauler, Wicklif, Huss, Savonarola, Latimer, 
Cranmer, Melanchthon, Knox, Calvin, Coligny, 
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Wesley, and William Brewster. The author has here 
endeavored to give accounts of the great religious 
reformers, which will form a connected history of the 
marked phases of religious thought for more than four 
centuries. A volume on Ralph Waldo Emerson will 
shortly appear, from the pen of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Edgar Allan Poe will be written of by George 
E. Woodberry, and this volume is expected to supply 
a place as yet not adequately filled by any book 
about him which has as yetappeared. The American 
Statesmen series will include a study of John Adams, 
by John T. Morse, Jr., the editor of the series, already 
known as an interesting and scholarly writer, and a 
life of James Madison, by Sidney Howard Gay. The 
American Commonwealths naturally follow here. 
Maryland; the History of a Palatinate, by William 
Hand Brown of Johns Hopkins University, is nearly 
ready, and will be followed by Kentucky, by Nathaniel 
Southgate Shaler, Professor of Geology in Harvard 
University and Director of the State Geological Survey 
of Kentucky. Each volume contains a map and 
index. Among the philosophical and religious books 
is an important work, in two octavo volumes, by 
Wilhelm Reuss: A History of the Sacred Scriptures 
of the New Testament, which has been translated 
froma late German edition, withadditions by Edward 
L. Houghton. The book treats of the origin, collection, 
preservation and dissemination of the books of the 


New Testament, and concludes with the use made of | 


them intheology. A paper read by Mr. John Fiske 
atthe Concord School of Philosophy is to be published 
under the title of The Destiny of Man Viewed in the 
Light of his Origin. 
ciples of evolution to man’s origin and destiny, find- 
ing strong arguments for his immortality. Text and 
Verse, contains a selection of parallel passages from 
the Bible and from Whittier’s works, arranged for 
each day in the year. Melodies of Verse, a little 
volume in vellum covers, which will be a favorite 
among lovers of tasteful books, is composed of selected 
poems from Bayard Taylor, whose shorter lyrics were 
marked by grace and spirit. A new Household edi- 
tion of the poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson, bound 
in uniform style with the other newly-published House- 
hold Poets will also soon appear. Other new col- 
lections of poems in Household style are devoted 
to Edmund Clarence Stedman and Lucy Larcom. 
Twenty Letters from England is written by Miss 
Florence Kelley. In it an account is given of special 
features of English life which are of interest to women 
and to students of social science. In the Lena Delta, 
a story of the search for De Long, told by Engineer 
G. W. Melville, of the United States Navy, addsanother 
chapter to the painful record of Arctic exploration and 
adventure. Among the fiction and light literature to 
be published may be mentioned a new novel by F. 
Marion Crawford, author of Mr. Isaacs, A Roman 
Singer, etc. The title is An American Politician, and 
it will be, in scene and plot, something entirely new. 
A collection of Mr. W. H. Bishop’s clever tales, under 
the odd name of Choy Susan and Other Stories, is to 
be expected ; and a novel by Dr. S. Wier Mitchell, of 
Philadelphia, now running as a serial in Zhe Atlantic, 
will also be produced in book form. Professor George 
H. Palmer, of Harvard University, has completed a 
translation of the first twelve books of Homer's 
Odyssey, a work on which he has been engaged for 
some time, The translation is in rythmic prose, the 
Greek text being given as well as the English version. 
A book of curious interest, by Charles G. Leland, will 
soon be brought out, on the Algonquin Legends of 
New England. Mr. Leland has obtained many of 
the legends from the Indians themselves, and con- 


| is devoted to studies of nature in England. 


In it the author applies the prin- | 
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siders them as fragments of an Edda handed down 
from generation to generation, The book is illustrated 


| from designs on birch-bark, drawn by an Indian. 


John Burroughs’ Fresh Fields, a book of out-door life, 
Mr, 
Burroughs is well known, both there and in America, 


| as one of our best delineators of nature in her various 


moods. Fourcalendars have been prepared for 1885. 
Of these, the Holmes Calendar, decorated by Miss 
Dora Wheeler, is entirely new. The other calendars 
are compiled from the writings of Emerson, Longfellow, 
and Whittier. Of the new editions to be published by 
the firm may be mentioned Sinnett’s Esoteric Bud- 
dhism in a cheap form; the Wayside edition of 
Hawthorne’s works, in twenty-four 12mo volumes 
printed from the same plates as the twelve-volume 
Riverside edition, but in much more convenient form, 

Lee & Shepard head their list of announcements 
with a magnificent work on Orchids. The volume 
will have illustrations from nature by Harriet Stewart 
Miner, comprising twenty-four fine specimens, in 


| colors, each 10x14 inches, reproductions of some of 


the most celebrated and costly varieties of this 
peculiar branch of the floral kingdom. One Year's 
Sketch Book is a series of illustrations of the scenes 
and flowers of spring, summer, autumn and winter, 
by Irene E. Jerome, comprising forty-six full-page 
pictures. Baby's Kingdom is avolumein which may 
be chronicled by the loving mother, the story of the 
events, happenings, and cunningness which attend 
the progress of ‘‘my baby,” as a memento for grown- 
up days, invented and illustrated by Miss Annie F. 
Cox. In their series of illustrated hymns and ballads 
they will issue The Mountain Anthem, in which Pro- 
fessor Wm. C. Richards treats the beatitudes of the 
Sermon on the Mount in a similar manner to The 
Lord is my Shepherd, of last year, illustrated in Miss 
L. B. Humphrey’s best manner; also, From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains, Bishop Heber’s missionary 
hymn, with full-page illustrations by Thos. Guilfoye 
and Edmund H. Garrett. In the line of poetry they 
will also issue Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, by Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, with illustrations by W. J. 
Hennessy, engraved by W. J. Linton. Oliver Optic, 
in his book for the boys this year, Square and Com- 
passes ; or, Building the Boathouse, has taken a new 
departure, and is giving his readers lessons in 
mechanics, from practice in his own workshop, that 
are both entertaining and instructive. Flaxie Growing 
Up, the new book by Sophie May, will conclude the 
Flaxie Frizzles Stories. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press a handsome 
holiday book in Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man, 
illustrated by Church, Harper, Hovenden, Gall, Frost, 
Smedley and Shirlaw, which will be issued in three 
styles — Small Quarto edition, with illustrations 
engraved on wood, by Juengling, French, and others ; 
Artists’ edition, with photogravures from the original 
painting ; and an éditzon de luxe, limited to 250 copies, 
uniform in every particular with the édition de luxe of 
Gray’s Elegy, published last year. Next in import- 
ance is T. Buchanan Reed's stirring and patriotic 
poem, The Wagoner of the Alleghenies, issued in a 


| limited edition, handsomely illustrated from drawings 
by Hovenden, Penn, Gall and Low; Selected Pic- 


tures from Victor Hugo’s Book of Gold, for which 
the translations have been made expressly by William 


| Shepard, and which will be embellished with twelve 


etchings, drawn by some of the best-known younger 
artists of France. In the department of miscellaneous 
literature they will publish, by special arrangement 


| with the author, a new novel by the Duchess, the title 
| of which will be announced later. 


The Young Folks’ 
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Josephus, giving the substance of this standard author 
in a simplified form and in such a style as will prove 
entertaining to the young, and Young Folks’ Ideas, 
being on the same general plan with Young Folks’ 
Whys and Wherefores, of last year. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


D. Lothrop & Co.’s announcements include: It is | 


the Christmas Time, Twelve Christmas Hymns and 


Poems, with handsome illustrations; Ode to Intima- 


tions of Immortality, from Recollections of Early 
Childhood, by William Wordsworth, with full-page 
illustrations by Hassam, Garrett, Miss Humphrey, 
Lungren, Harper and Smedley; Romance in Song, 
Heine’s Lyrical Interlude, translated by Franklin 
Johnson, and illustrated by famous artists; Yule Tide, 
a galaxy of entertaining stories, poems, and sketches, 
by favorite authors; Maud, and other Poems, by 
Alfred ‘Tennyson; Oh, May I Join the Choir Invisible, 
by George Eliot; The Brook, and other Poems, by 
Tennyson; and The Lost Chord, by Adelaide A. 
Proctor. Edwin Arnold's Birthday-Book, edited by his 
daughter, Miss L. Arnold, with an introductory poem 
written especially for this volume by Edwin Arnold, 
and numerous original illustrations. The Golden 
West, as seen by the Ridgway Club, by Margaret Sid- 
ney; and A Family Flight around Home, by E. E. 
and Susan Hale, with numerous illustrations. In 
annuals they will have Wide Awake, Volume R, con- 
taining many complete stories by the best writers; 
Babyland, 184, the standard favorite for the nursery ; 
Our Littke Men and Women, 1884; and The Pansy, 
1884, fully illustrated; and Boys and Girls’ Annual, 
1885, edited by William B. Perkins. 

Macmillan & Co. announce two very handsome 
gift-books in Charles Kingsley’s bewitching Water 
Babies, the poetic fairy tale for a land baby, with 
nearly one hundred illustrations, by Linley Sam- 
bourne, in a large quarto volume; and An Unsen- 
timental Journey through Cornwall, by Miss Muloch, 
with numerous illustrations by W. Napier Henry. 
The bound volume of the Lxg/ish Mlustrated Maga- 
zine for 1884 will also make a most popular Christ- 
mas gift. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. announce as their important 
holiday book one of Sir Walter Scott’s masterpieces, 
Marmion, embellished with more than one hundred 
new illustrations by the leading American artists. 
They have just ready Dr. Sevier, Geo. W. Cable's 
latest novel; and Leisure Hours among the Gems, with 
illustrations in colors, by Augustus C. Hamlin. A 
work sure of popularity with lovers of the theatre will 
be Sheridan’s comedies, The Rivals and The School 
for Scandal, edited with introduction and notes to 
each play, and a biographical sketch of Sheridan, by 
Brander Matthews. This work will make a very 
handsome volume, beautifully illustrated, and made 
valuable to theatre-goers by its excellent full-page por- 
traits of the leading actors who have become identi- 
fied with the réles in these remarkable comedies. 


These portraits include quite new representations of 


Irving and Miss Terry. In November the long-ex- 
ected biography of Natlraniel Hawthorne and his 
Wife, written by their son, Julian Hawthorne, will be 
issued in two volumes, with portraits newly engraved 
on steel, and many vignettes. A limited edition of 
Edwin Arnold's masterpiece, The Light of Asia, 
beautifully illustrated, is being prepared. 

Porter & Coates, will publish two very attract- 
ive books for the holiday season in 








Bishop | 


Heber’s world-renowned hymn, From Greenland’s | 


Icy Mountains, and Tennyson's Lady Clare. 
eral literature they have under way the fourth and 
concluding volume of the History of the Civil War in 
America, by the Comte de Paris; Life and Travel in 


In gen- | 


India, by Anna H. Leonowens, author of The Ro- 
mance of the Harem, etc. In the line of juvenile 
literature they announce a new book for girls entitled 
Doris and Theodora, by Margaret Vandegrift; Rod 
and Gun, and The Young Wild-Fowlers, both by 
Harry Castlemon; Do and Dare; or, A Brave Boy’s 
Fight for Fortune, a new book by Horatio Alger, Jr., 
and the second volume in the Atlantic series, and 
Ned in the Woods, and Ned on the Rhine, a Tale of 
the Early Days in the West, both by Edward P. Ellis, 
and forming the concluding volumes in the Boy Pio- 
neer Series. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press a superb illus- 
trated edition of Holland and its People, by Edmondo 
de Amicis, written in the graphic style that makes this 
author so delightful, whether “jotting” his thoughts 
about London and high-pressure civilization, or de- 
scribing the quiet, dreamy life of old Dutch towns. 
The edition now promised will be known as the 
Zuyder-Zee edition, and will be limited to six hundred 
copies, each of which will be numbered. The work 
will cover about four hundred pages, printed in new 
pica type, to be distributed immediately after printing 
the work. Twenty-five copies will be printed on 
Whatman paper, with two sets of etchings—one set 
on India paper, bound with the text, and one set on 
tinted satin, mounted with mat and portfolio, ready 
for framing. These will be the first impressions of 
type, etchings and cuts. Then two hundred and fifty 
copies will be printed on the finest ragged-edge linen 
paper, with the same two sets of etchings; and finally 
three hundred and twenty-five copies will be printed 
on the same handsome paper, with the set of etchings 
on India paper bound with the text. The full-page 
etchings will be from drawings of R. Swain Gifford, 
Charles A. Platt, Samuel Colman, Joseph Pennell, 
Charles A. Vanderhoof, and others. Full-page photo- 
gravures from plates made specially for this work will 
be given of some of the world-renowned pictures of 
the most celebrated Dutch painters, and will include 
Rembrandt's Lesson in Anatomy, Van der Holst’s 
The Burgomaster, Franz Hals’ The Fool, Paul Pot- 
ter's Bull, one of Tenier’s Interiors, and one of Ruys- 
dael’s Landscapes. Throughout the text will be 
scattered illustrations of Amsterdam, Dortrecht, Rot- 
terdam, the Zuyder-Zee, the gate of St. Catherine, 
Delft, the Prison, the Hague, the Hotel de Ville, 
Leyden, etc. Mention should be made of Half a 
Century of English History, pictorially presented in 
a series of one hundred and forty-seven cartoons, 
selected from the gallery of Mr. Punch, and describing 
the careers of Peel, Palmerston, Russell, Cobden, 
Bright, Derby, Salisbury, Disraeli and Gladstone; 
The Land of Rip Van Winkle, a narrative of a tour 
through the Catskills, with their legends and traditions, 
written by A. E. P. Searing, and illustrated by Ernest 
Heinemann and Joseph Lauber; and Herodotus for 
Boys and Girls, edited by J.S. White, as a companion 
volume to his successful Plutarch for Boys and Girls. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish at once an 
American edition of the second edition of Dr. Eder- 
sheim’s important work, The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, which views the life and teachings of 
Christ in connection with the surroundings of place, 
society, popular life, and intellectual and moral de- 
velopment. 

Roberts Bros. have in preparation a number of im- 
portant volumes of well-known authors, prominent 
among which we find a work entitled Our Great Bene- 
factors, a series of short biographies of the men and 


| women most eminent in literature, science, philosophy, 


art and other branches, edited by Samuel Adams 
Drake, and illustrated with about one hundred por- 
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traits; Paris: Historical, Social, and Artistic, by Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, a beautiful volume, profusely 
illustrated with artistic wood-cut engravings and twelve 
superb full-page etchings; Human Intercourse, also 
by Mr. Hamerton, which will, in a sense, be a com- 
plement to his famous Intellectual Life, comprising 
twenty essays upon social subjects, to which he has 
given his attention for several years. The New Book 
of Kings, by J. Morrison Davidson, author of Eminent 
Radicals, discusses the institutions of royalty and its 
trumpery accessories in a thoroughly radical though 
rational manner. In a lighter vein they announce 
The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman, an epic poem, 
which originally appeared in the earlier editions of 
Dickens’ works, and which, upon the authority of 
George Cruikshank, whose illustrations appear in this 
edition, was written by Charles Dickens himself. In 
the Famous Women series they will publish The 
Countess of Albany, by Vernon Lee; Harriet Mar- 
tineau, by Mrs. Fenwick Miller, and Mary Wollestone- 
craft, the author of which has yet to be announced. 
In fiction they announce Ramona, by H. H. (Helen 
Jackson) ; Almost a Duchess, a new novel in the No 
Name series; Suwanee River Tales, by Sherwood 
Bonner (Mrs. McDowell), with a memorial sketch by 
Sophia Kirk, and characteristic illustrations by Frank 
T. Merrill; and The Making of a Man, by the author 
of His Majesty Myself. In poetry they announce The 
Three Festivals, a collection of poems for Christmas, 
New Year and Easter. In juveniles they will have Spin- 
ning-Wheel Stories, by Louisa M. Alcott ; The Hunter 
Cats of Connorloa, by Helen Jackson, with many fine 
illustrations ; Tip-Cat, another welcome tale by the 
anonymous author of Miss Toosey’s Mission and Lad- 
die; A Sea Change, by Flora L. Shaw, another ad- 
mirable story by the author of Castle Blair; and The 
Browns, by P. Thorne, author of the Jolly Good Times. 

George Routledge & Sons announce a new, large 
type edition of Knight's Shakespeare, in three volumes. 
Boccacio’s Decameron and Sterne’s Tristram Shandy 
have just been added to the Universal Library, edited 
by Prof. Morley, and several other favorites of our fore- 
fathers will be clothed in this popular form during the 
year. Homer's Iliadis promised in October ; Mediaeval 
Tales, in November; Johnson’s Rasselas and Vol- 
taire’s Candide, in December; to be followed by Ben 
Jonson’s Alchemist and other Plays, Hobbes’ Levi- 
athan, Butler’s Hudibras, Ideal Commonwealths, 
More’s Utopia, Bacon's New Atlantis, and Campan- 
ella’s City of the Sun, each in one volume, and Don 
Quixote, in two volumes. A list of miscellaneous 
works, includes, among other new books, The Suc- 
cessful Merchant, by Samuel Smiles; an Illustrated 
Shakespeare Birthday Book, with seventy-two illustra- 
tions, by Sir John Gilbert, in a variety of attractive 
bindings; an edition of Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood’s 
Etiquette; and a three-volume edition of the Works 
of Isaac Disraeli. The Adventures of Robin Hood, 
edited by Joseph Ritson, with thirty-two illustrations 
by Gordon Browne; King Arthur and his Knights of 
the Round Table, by Henry Frith, with original illus- 
trations by F. A. Fraser, and a new and complete 
edition of W. S. Gilbert’s Bab Ballads, with two hun- 
dred and fifteen illustrations by the author; Rout- 
ledge’s Every Boy's Annual, Every Girl’s Annual, and 
Little Wide Awake ; A Picture-Book of Wild Animals, a 
Picture Book of Domestic Animals, and a Museum of 
Wonders, explained in many pictures; Sports and Pas- 
times of American Boys; Illustrated Poems and Songs 
for Young People; and Laboulaye’s Illustrated Fairy 
Tales. Kate Greenaway contributes her dainty 
portion to the feast in The Language of Flowers, 
printed in colors, by Edmund Evans, and bound in 














picture boards and silk; an English Spelling-Book, 
accompanied by a progressive series of easy and 
familiar lessons, by William Mavor; and Kate Greena- 
way’s Almanac for 1885. Three new volumes will be 
added to Randolph Caldecott’s long list of Popular 
Toy Books, which will present to youthful eyes Come, 
Lasses and Lads, Ride a Cock Horse to Banbury 
Cross, and A Farmer Went Trotting upon his Gray 
Mare. The success of the Historyof the United 
States in one syllable, has encouraged the publishers 
to confine the rest of the world in the same narrow 
limits, in which Mrs. Helen W. Pierson will treat of 
England, France, and Germany. 

Charles Scribner's Sons will issue Fifty Years’ Ob- 
servation of Men and Events, Civil and Military, by 
Gen. E. D. Keyes, who was aide-de-campto Gen. Win- 
field Scott, and who gives a great deal of interesting 
gossip concerning his old chief, and others with whom 
he came in contact; The Reality of Faith, a selection 
of Rev. Newman Smyth's sermons preached at New 
Haven; a volume of poems by Sidney Lanier; My 
Farm at Edgewood, another volumein the new edition 
of Donald G. Mitchell's works; the third and fourth 
volumes in Froude’s Life of Carlyle entitled Carlyle 
in London; The Creoles of Louisiana, by George W. 
Cable, a book which promises to be highly interest- 
ing; Max O’Rell’s new book on English social life, 
the title of which will be announced later: Stuff and 
Nonsense, a book full of fun, written and illustrated 
by A. B. Frost; and In Partnership; Studies in 
Story Telling, by Brander Matthews and H.C. Bunner. 
For children they promise a volume of Old-Fashioned 
Fairy Tales, by Mrs. Barton Harrison, illustrated by 
Miss Rosina Emmet, whose fancy it has been to 
reproduce something of the style of a certain old-time 
fairy-book, beloved in many nurseries more than a 
quarter of a century back. Giants and ogres, knights 
and ladies, fairies, elves and gnomes live again in 
stories bearing such titles as The Princess Eglantine, 
Sybilla, Myrtillo and Furioso, Ethalinda, or the Ice- 
King’s Bride, and Blondina, or the Turkey-Queen, 
making in all over three hundred pages, embellished 
with Miss Emmet’s fanciful sketches. The cover 
design, in two shades of Indian red and black, shows 
an old-fashioned fairy facing an old-fashioned witch, 
each surrounded by the emblems of her craft. The 
Story of Viteau, by Frank R. Stockton, a story in 
which this genial writer has opened a new vein and one 
that he has shown all his well-known skill and ability 
in working. While describing the life and surround- 
ings of Raymond, Louis and Agnes at Viteau, at the 
Castle of De Barran, or in the woods among the 
Cotereaux, he gives a picture of France in the age of 
chivalry, and tells, at the same time, a romantic and 
absorbing story of adventure and knightly daring. 
Mr. Birch’s illustrations add to the attraction of the book. 
Besides these, they will issue a new edition, at a 
reduced price, of Stockton’s The Floating Prince and 
Other Fairy Tales. In conclusion, we call attention to 
the Common-Sense Calendar, to which is attached 
selections from Marion Harland’s well-known receipt 
book, Common-Sense in the Household. On the leaf 
that bears the date for each day in the year will be 
printed a receipt, and on the face of the calendar will 
appear a portrait of the author, with a view of her 
breakfast room, reproduced from photographs and 
sketches from life. 

Marcus Ward & Co. will issue a fine holiday book 
for children in a volume entitled Play, a large quarto, 
printed in colors, representing children at play. Nur- 
sery Numbers will also be a colored book, in which 
the old nursery rhymes will be fully illustrated. 
Besides these they will have dainty little volumes, 
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making appropriate gifts for children, in Forget-me-not 
Birthday Book, a register of anniversaries and _ birth- 
days, with selections from the poets, illuminated with 
forget-me-nots on every page; and Angels’ Whispers, 
one volume of texts for morning and another for even- 
ing, arranged by the Rev. J. R. Macduff, which will 
be issued uniform with Bible-forget-me-nots. 

White, Stokes & Allen have in preparation a collec- 
tion of wholly new etchings, made especially for them, 
which will be issued under the title of Some Modern 
Etchings. It will contain ten plates by some of our 
best-known American etchers, such as Frank Waller, 
Joseph Pennell, Walter Satterlee, Wells Champney, 
J. A. S. Monks, S. G. McCutcheon, and others. The 
text of the volume and an essay on etching will be 
written by J. R. W. Hitchcock, of the Mew York 
Tribune. This enterprising young house also an- 
nounces an entirely new issue of Paradise Lost, with 
the celebrated Doré illustrations. In their Flower- 
song series they will add From Moor and Glen, with 
colored plates, by Miss Skelding, of autumn leaves, 
berries, golden daisies, etc., and poems by Howells 
and Carleton; A Bunch of Roses, giving colored 
plates of pink, pale yellow, moss, white and jacque- 
minot roses, with heliotrope and mignonette, and 
poems by Trowbridge and others; Pansies and Orchids, 
with beautifully executed pansies, snowdrops, heather, 
wild rose, orchids, nasturtiums, etc., and poems by 
Aldrich and ‘“H. H.;’’ and Roses and Forget-me- 
nots, with colored plates of moss roses and forget-me- 
nots, and poems by Holmes and others. In calendars 
they will have the Star and Crescent Calendar, by 
Genevieve Hall, a separate leaf for each month, with 
designs of flowers appropriate to the seasons, printed 
ineach “‘star;’’ andthe Macdonald Calendar, mounted 
on a card, with an attractive design in colors. 

John Wiley & Sons announce A Ruskin Time and 
Tide, an elegant volume of twenty-four pages, with 
colored plates from designs made expressly for the 
work, including extracts from poems and other works 
of John Ruskin, with a calendar for the year 1885. 
This will be issued in book form, and with an illus- 
trated cover with fringed silk edges. 

R. Worthington has in preparation Miss Lathbury’s 
exquisite poem, Seven Little Maids, printed in the best 
style, with quaint type on superfine paper, illustrated 
with artistic colored plates, and bound in lithograph 
covers of original design. He will also publish Whit- 
tier’s Jack in the Pulpit, and Cherry Pie, or Pictures 
Bright for Pet's Delight, a volume of original poems 
for children, illustrated with thirty-two colored 
pictures by W. Claudius. Worthington’s Annual 
for 1885, now ready, surpasses, in point of print 
and careful make-up, its successful predecessor for 
1884, comprising three hundred pictures and 
much excellent reading matter. Petland Revisited, 
by the Rev. J. G. Wood, author of Homes without 
Hands; Twilight Tales Told for Young Readers, a 
volume of original stories of interest for boys and girls; 
Chatterbox Junior for 1884-85; Christmas Box, a 
charming volume for the very little ones; a handsome 
edition of Andersen's Fairy Tales, carefully revised and 
edited for children, whose imagination will be helped by 
illustrations to picture to themselves What the Moon 
Saw, and the many adventures of the Tin Soldier, and 
the aristocratic Needle; and a very satisfactorily edited 
and profusely illustrated edition of AZsop’s Fables. 

E. & J. B. Young & Co.’s color book for grown 
people this year will be Ingoldsby’s delightful legend 
of Blois, entitled Lay of St. Aloys, uniform with ‘their 

handsome edition of Ye Jackdaw of Rheims, and illus- 
trated in the same quaint style by Ernest M. Jessop. 
—Abridged from The Publishers’ Weekly. 











TO O. W. H. ON HIS 75th BIRTHDAY. 


DEAR WENDELL, why need count the years 
Since first your genius made me thrill, 

If what moved then to smiles or tears, 
Or both contending, move me still ? 


What has the Calendar to do 

With poets? What Time's fruitless tooth 
With gay immortals such as you 

Whose years both emphasize your youth ? 


One air gave both their lease of breath ; 
The same paths lured our boyish feet ; 

One earth will hold us safe in death, 
With dust of saints and scholars sweet, 


Our legends from one source were drawn, 
I scarce distinguish yours from mine, 

And don’t we make the Gentiles yawn 
With ‘‘ You remembers ?”’ o’er our wine ! 


If I, with too senescent air, 
Invade your elder memory’s pale, 
You snub me with a pitying ‘ Where 
Were you in the September Gale ?’ 


Both stared entranced at Lafayette, 
Saw Jackson dubbed with LL. D. 

What Cambridge saw not strikes us yet 
As scarcely worth one’s while to see. 


Ten years my senior, when my name 
In Harvard's entrance-book was writ, 
Her halls still echoed with the fame 
Of you, her poet and her wit. 


Tis fifty years from then to now ; 
But your last leaf renews its green, 
Though, for the laurels on your brow 
(So thick they crowd), ’tis hardly seen. 


The oriole’s fledgelings fifty times 
Have flown from our familiar elms ; 

As many poets with their rhymes 
Oblivion’s darkling dust o’erwhelms. 


The birds are hushed, the poet’s gone 
Where no harsh critic’s lash can reach, 
And still your winged brood sing on 
To all who love our English speech. 


Nay, let the foolish records be 
That make believe you're seventy-five ; 
You're the old Wendell still to me,— 
And that’s the youngest man alive. 


The gray-blue eyes, I see them still, 
The gallant front with brown o’erhung, 
The shade alert, the wit at will, 
The phrase that stuck but never stung. 


You keep your youth as yon Scotch firs 
Whose gaunt line my horizon hems, 

Though twilight all the lowlands blurs, 
Hold sunset in their ruddy stems. 


You with the elders? Yes, ’tis true, 
But in no sadly literal sense,— 

With elders and co-evals too, 
Whose verb admits no preterite tense. 


Master alike in speech and song 

Of fame’s great antiseptic style, 
You with the classic few belong 

Who tempered wisdom with a smile. 


Outlive us all! Who else like you 


Could sift the seedcorn from our chaff, 
And make us with the pen we knew 
Deathless at least in Epitaph ? 
—James Russell Lowell, in The Critic. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Dr. Holmes is, of all living American writers, the one 
who may most truly be said to have won the hearts of 
English readers. Longfellow and Emerson, who have 
so lately passed away, have had, the former wider, and 
the latter deeper, influence on the feelings and thoughts 
of Englishmen. But there is no American author now 


living whose works are more often read, and (which is | 


the best test of their value) more often taken up again, 
than those of Dr. Holmes. In him wit, sparkling in- 
telligence, wide reading, mature thought, and a sunny 


kindliness, are so blended that there is not one page of | 


his writings in which some one or more of these quali- 
ties do not appear. There is in most cases, it appears 
to us, something a trifle indelicate in writing the biog- 
raphy of one still living. It is scarcely possible to do 
so without either rudeness or flattery, or suppression 
of the truth. A man may indeed write hisown. Ifa 
strong man, he can and will do so with perfect im- 
partiality. But there are some writers who stand in a 
relation so peculiarly personal to the public that the 
reader's curiosity about them is only natural, and not 
prying or ill-bred, and can be gratified without bad 
taste on the part of the biographer. Few living writers 
have had equally with Dr. Holmes the power to make 
readers who have known nothing at all about him, but 
what they gathered from his works, feel towards him 
as a personal friend. Such writers need not be of the 
highest rank. They may fail to win as much post- 
humous fame as falls to the lot of others who have 
gained but a scanty recognition during their lifetime. 
But their reward is perhaps as great. 

Dr. Holmes was born on the 29th of August, 1809, 
at Cambridge, near Boston, where his father was 
pastor. Hisearly training no doubt contributed much 


to the serious foundation which underlies so much of | 


his pleasantry. He is descended from an English 
family of the same name, which was represented in 
America as early as the seventeenth century. The 
Wendells, from which his second Christian name is 
derived, are themselves of old Dutch extraction, the 
first settler of the name having come to America from 
East Friesland in the year 1645; and in other ways 
Dr. Holmes is related to some more of the “ best”’ 
families in America. ‘I go in,’”’ he writes in the Auto- 
crat, ‘‘ for the man with the family portraits against 
the one with the twenty-five-cent daguerrotype, unless 
I find out that the last is the better of the two. I go 
in for the man who inherits family traditions and the 
cumulative humanities of at least four or five genera- 
tions.” Of his imaginative boyhood Dr. Holmes has 
told the world a good deal in his writings; but he has 
furnished his biographer with some fresh notes which 
will be read with pleasure as helping to fill in the pic- 
ture. After the usual preparatory schooling he entered 
Harvard University. About the same time a proposal 
was made to break up the American frigate Coms¢itu- 
tion, which had won no small fame by the capture of 
the British Guerritre. This act excited much indigna- 
tion in Boston, near which town, in the Charlestown 
Navy Yard, the vessel was lying. To this public feel- 
ing the young Holmes gave voice in a spirited little 
poem, which was published in a Boston newspaper, 
and thence circulated about the country. 
are characteristic. The ship 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread 

Or know the conquered knee: 


The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea. 


And, but for the unclearness of two lines elsewhere in 
the poem, it might have been the product of later years. 
The effect of it was se great that the proposal was 
abandoned. Holmes, as might be expected, was a 








The verses 





frequent contributor to college magazines. After com- 
pleting the usual college course, and then studying law 
for a year, he turned his attention to medicine, studying 
first in America, and afterwards for three years in 
Europe. In 1836 he took his degree of M.D. Three 
years later he was appointed Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology at Dartmouth College, which he did not 
hold long, Finally, in 1847, he was appointed to a 
similar professorship at his own college, Harvard, 
which he held for many years. These are some few 
of the dates which mark the facts of Dr. Holmes’s 
outward life. To the general public, especially in 
Europe, he is known as the poet, wit, and novelist; 
but in America his worth as a man of science and a 
teacher has for many years been widely recognized. 
Those who have listened to Dr. Holmes’s conversa- 
tion, or, which is much the same thing, read the Auto- 
crat or the Professor, can understand the charm of 
receiving instruction from him which his pupils must 
have felt. 

It would be putting forward an absurd claim, and 
one which would offend nobody’s taste more than that 
of Dr. Holmes, tosay that he was a great poet. But 
probably few living writers, in verse or prose, have 
given more wholesome pleasure to a large number of 
readers. — The Saturday Review. 


BOOKSELLING IN RUSSIA. 


The measure which English teetotallers would deal 
out to sellers of drink is meted by the Government of 
Russia to sellers of books. In that country literature 
cannot be reached without a special license, and a 
special license is hard to obtain. Inthe whole of the 
I-mpire there are only five or six firms who hold pat- 
ents from the Crown for the sale of books. The rest 
are simply tolerated ; they merely hold permits granted 
by the local police, and revocable at their pleasure. 
It is a strict condition that they deal only in books 
which have been officially approved. If they are found 
in possession of any other, their permits are cancelled 
and themselves prosecuted. Thus, while they may 
sell the first volume of Lecky’s History of Rationalism 
in Europe, which was sanctioned by the censors, the 
second, which has been placed on the zzdex expurga- 
forius, they may not sell. Should a publisher desire 
to bring out any sort of serial issue, if it be but a 
monthly magazine of stories for children, he must un- 
dergo a searching and insidious examination as to his 
religious and politicai opinions, and if these are not 
found satisfactory, the application is peremptorily re- 
fused. The police may, moreover, visit his shop 
whenever it seems good to them, and turn his stock 
topsey-turvey ina search for contraband literature. 

In these circumstances, as may well be supposed, the 
opening of a new book-store in a provincial town is 
regarded as an event. Hence it was that when, some 
two years ago, M. Kervelli obtained permission from 
the local authorities to sell books in Karkoff—albeit 
Karkoff is a city of 60,000 inhabitants, the seat of a 
University, and disputes with Kieff and Odessa the 
intellectual supremacy of Southern Russia—his bold- 
ness won him admiration, and his success caused sur- 
prise. M. Kervelli, though a French citizen, has lived 
in Russia from his youth upwards, knows the ways of 
the country, and speaks the language without the 
slightest accent. He is also an energetic man of busi- 
ness; before many months had passed he was doing 
an excellent trade, and had become the largest and 
most successful bookseller in the region of Karkoff. 
All the new books published in Moscow or St. Peters- 


| burg were found in his store; he kept also a fair as- 
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rocure direct from Paris any French works desired 
* his customers, thereby saving them the trouble, ex- 
pense and delay of getting their supplies through St. 
Petersburg. He became bookseller to the University 
by special appointment, published several scientific 
works written or translated by the Professors, and his 
shop was frequented by all the readers and bookbuy- 
ers of the town. It is hardly necessary to say that in 
M. Kervelli’s establishment contrabanded literature was 
strictly tabooed. His object being to build up a busi- 
ness, it would not have suited his purpose to risk the 
confiscation of his stock by contravening the law. 
Nevertheless, the police took umbrage. Prone to sus- 
picion, and always viewing askance anything like in- 
tellectual activity, they could only account for M. Ker- 
velli’s popularity and success on the supposition that 
he was dealing in forbidden books. They made him 
several unexpected and unwelcome visits, and minutely 
inspected his stock. But ex nihilo nihil fit, there 
being no contraband matter on the premises, none was 
found. ‘These proceedings served only to increase M. 
Kervelli’s popularity ; andin August, 1883, the police, 
still under the impression that all was not right, took 
him into custody, and searched both his house and his 
store—again without result. On this he naturally ex- 
pected to be set free, the more especially as the police 
hinted that he had been arrested under a misappre- 
hension. But as they continued to detain him, M. 
Boutakoff, one of the richest citizens of Karkoff, ac- 
companied by several Professors of the University, 
waited on the Governor, bore testimony that M. Ker- 
velli had sold none but useful and authorised books, 
and pleaded warmly for his release. The Governor 
said he would look into the matter, and promised his 
interviewers that justice should be done—a promise 
that was fulfilled by sending the unfortunate book- 
seller to Odessa, where he was kept in prison twenty— 
five days before being examined. Moreover, the ex- 
amination, when it did take place, was little more 
than a farce, He was asked whether he belonged to 
any secret society, and whether he was in relation 
with conspirators, or had himself plotted against the 
established order, questions which, as a matter of 
course, he answered in the negative. He was next 
asked if he had any friends among the officers of the 
Karkoff garrison. This question also he was able to 
answer in the negative. Then a large box, divided 
into compartments like a compositor’s case, each filled 
with photographs, was produced. Taking one of these 
in his hand, the police functionary who conducted the 
examination inquired of M. Kervelli whether he knew 
the original. The bookseller recognized it as that of 
a customer who had several times been in his shop. 
“You are quite right,” said the functionary, and then 
ordered the attendant goaler to re-conduct him to his 
cell. A few days later he was taken to St. Petersburg 
and there lodged in prison, where he lay seven months 
without being once examined orinformed of the nature 
of the offence with which he was charged. Hoping 
that he might be released and allowed to return to his 
business at Karkoff, he did not like to complain to 
the French Ambassador, and thereby render the police 
altogether implacable. But at length he lost patience, 
and asthe mildest measure he could adopt sent a com- 
munication tothe French Consul. This gentleman at 
once came to see him, and at his request sought an 
interview with M. Pleve, Chief of the Political Police, 
not to demand Kervelli’s release, but to ask that he 
might be examined without further delay. He was 
thereupon brought before M. Pleve and asked some 
questions, and he took the liberty of asking some in 
return. 
““Why,” he demanded, “ have you kept me in prison 
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eight months? I have broken no law, neither sold 
contraband books, nor taken part in any secret 
society.” ‘That I know quite well,’’ answered the 
Chief. ‘You have done nothing openly illegal, I 
admit ; but that only shows how very prudent you 
are, and, therefore, all the more dangerous. It is true, 
also, that we have found no forbidden literature in 
your possession. All the same, we know quite well 
that it is possible so to arrange an assortment even of 
authorised books as to spread subversive ideas quite 
as effectually as if they were revolutionary pamphlets 
printed at Geneva.” These were M. Pleve’s very 
words. M. Kervelli replied that it was not he, but the 
public for whom he catered, that chose the books, 
which they bought and hesold. He could not make 
people buy this or that book. Moreover, according to 
the Chief’s theory, the more innocent a man was, the 
more he deserved punishment. He was then taken 
back to his cell. On the Consul hearing what had 
come to pass, he informed M. Pleve that unless Ker- 
velli was either set at liberty or put on his trial, he 
would bring the affair officially before the Ambassador. 
This brought matters to a crisis. A day or two later 
M. Kervelli was informed that he would be set at 
liberty, but that he must leave the country forthwith. 
As a matter of favor, however, he would be allowed, 
before being conducted to the frontier, to proceed to 
Karkoff, in order to dispose of his business and put 
his affairs in order. So, early in March (1884), he was 
sent under police escort to the other end of the Em- 
pire, and, on arriving at his destination, the local 
authorities politely informed him that he might remain 
in Karkoff exactly twenty-four hours, and not a moment 
longer. It is not easy to liquidate a business and dis- 
pose of a large stock of books in a day; but the police 
had thoughtfully facilitated his task by shutting up his 
shop (on March 22), and taking possession of the key. 
So all that M. Kervelli had to do, or, indeed, could do, 
was to put the matter in the hands of an agent and 
take his departure. ‘Two gendarmes—whose travelling 
expenses, as well as the expenses of his escort from St. 
Petersburg, he was forced to pay—saw him to the 
frontier, and he arrived safely in Paris, where he told 
his story, and gave our informant leave to make 
whatever use of it he might think fit. M. Kervelli has 
been advised within the last few days of the sale of 
his stock at about a fourth of its actual cost. 

The misfortunes of this gentleman are not in them- 
selves very remarkable, nor perhaps of any great pub- 
lic importance. But as an illustration of the ways of 
the Russian police, and as a proof that the police are 
the real rulers of the country, the story is interesting 
and significant. That which M. Kervelli endured has 
been endured by thousands of Russians quite as free 
of offense as he—is endured by Russians every day 
—with this difference, that they can appeal to no diplo- 
matic agent for help or redress, and that instead of 
being conducted to the Western frontier and set free, 
they are taken to Siberia and left there for life. Ac- 
cording to a despatch from St. Petersburg, cited a few 
days ago by several English papers, translations of 
works by Agassiz, Bagehot, Huxley, Lubbock, Louis 
Blanc, Marx, Mill, Reclus, as well as Sir Charles 
Lyell’s Geology, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
Herbert Spencer’s books, and several others, have 
been excluded by Imperial decree from the reading- 
rooms and public libraries of Russia, and also from all 
lending libraries. This is likely enough, but as it may 
possibly be inferred from the statement in question 
that those institutions abound in Russia, it is as well to 
mention that there are only two public libraries in the 
country,—those of St. Petersburg and of Moscow. 
It is highly significant of the reactionary character of 
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the present régzme that all the works in question have 
undergone the ordeal of the censorship, some of them 
several years ago. The Governmentare evidently de- 
termined to persevere in their policy of treating litera- 
ture and science as enemies, and punishing independ- 
ence of thought and freedom of speech as the most 
heinous of crimes. —The Spectator. 


MARY REYNOLDS AND ARCHIBALD MAL- 
MAISON. 


“T'll let you into a secret,’ said Goethe once to 
Robinson, when they were speaking of his Carnival 
at Rome. ‘Not an item is invented. I stood ona 
balcony of my lodgings in the Corso and jotted down 
everything I saw. We poets are a much more matter- 
of-fact people than they who are not poets have any 
idea of.”” The same might be said perhaps of the 
realism of romances. ‘ Toinvent psychological attri- 
butes does not lie within the province of the romancer,” 
declares Mr. Hawthorne himself; and “fiction, being 
an imitation of truth, ought to be glad of being saved 
the trouble of invention.’”’ But while the romancer 
admits this as a theoretic imitation to the general 
scope of his work, he wisely guards the secret of the 
realistic basis of any particular story ; and if the reader, 
having enjoyed the story tothe utmost, is plagued with 
the vulgar malady of wishing to know whether it is pos- 
sibly true, he may find out for himself perhaps by study- 
ing the history of the abnormal phenomena of con- 
sciousness. 

No one of Mr. Hawthorne's critics, English or Ameri- 
can, has, to the present writer's knowledge, so much 
as suggested that the unique and startling physiologi- 
cal and psychological conditions whereon rests the 
story of Archibald Malmaison are either taken directly 
from a well authenticated case of double conscious- 
nes§, or are so similar thereto as to make the coinci- 
dence one of the most remarkable in literature. And, 
therefore, in order to state what is the realistic basis of 
the story, or it may be to call attention to the remark- 
able coincidence, it is proposed herein to compare the 


life of Mr. Hawthorne's hero, Archibald Malmaison, | 


with the life of Mary Reynolds, who, born in England 
near the close of the last century, came in childhood 
to America, and, having lived for a while in New 
York, wentto Pennsylvania, where she passed the 
rest of her long life. (1) Each is at first slow of in- 
tellect, and singularly devoid of the imaginative 
faculty. (2) Each, aftersome years, has a fit, in both 
cases presumably epileptic. (3) Each then passes 
into an unnaturally long and profound slumber. (4) 
Each awakens therefrom in a state of second infancy, 
there being no recollection of previous existence, no 
retention of previous knowledge and experience, no 
recognition of father, mother, sister, no remembrance 
even of the person’s own name. (4) Each, as an ex- 
ception to the general loss of knowledge, retains some 
of it during sleep, the hero showing this by somnam- 
bulism, the girl by subsequent recollection of dreams. 
(6) Each, as an exception tothe general loss of 
speech, retains the power of muttering instinctively, or 
automatically, certain words learned in the preceding 
state. (7) Each, though virtually re-commencing life 
as an infant in knowledge, does so with a matured 
faculty for acquiring knowledge and increased ca- 
pacity for dealing with the facts of life. (8) Each de- 
velops, while in this second state, habits of solitude, 
secrecy, and utter fearlessness. (g) Each conceives 
wholly unjustifiable antipathies to friends. (10) Each 
relapses suddenly from this into the previous state of 
intellectual inferiority, re-commencing life atthe very 





point where consciousness had been interrupted by 
the passing into the second state. (11) Each now re- 
gains possession of all the knowledge and experience 
acquired formerly in this state, and suffers a total 
eclipse of memory and consciousness touching all 
knowledge and experience acquired in the second 
state. (12) Each subsequently passes again into the 
second state, taking up the threads of life at the ver 
point where they had been dropped in passing back 
to the first state, and retaining no consciousness of 

revious existence in the first state. (13) Each thus 

as two entirely separate lives, two memories, methods 
of reasoning, sets of feelings, prejudices, and tastes. 
(14) Each is in general of a gloomy, reserved, reticent 
nature. And (15) in the case of each the successive 
alternations from the one state to the other come to an 
end at nearly the same period of life; for Archibald 
dies (thank Heaven!) and Mary stops her fits and 
foolishness and settles down permanently, in the 
second state, to live the life of a consistent Christian 
woman. 

It is not necessary to insist that it is not the writer's 
wish to make Archibald Malmaison appear less a 
work of genius by giving it a realistic basis or tracing 
its realistic parallel. Quite the reverse. For Mr. 
Hawthorne is, after all, the indisputable and illustrious 
father of Archibald, whether or not Mary Reynolds is 
his mother. It may be well, if not wholly relevant, to 
add that during the natural lifetime of Miss Mary 
Reynolds (I beg their pardon,—the J/isses Mary 
Reynolds) they did not enter into matrimony. For 
these two estimable ladies had joint tenure of but a 
single body ; and whileeach would gladly have chcsen 
a husband for herself, on no account could she tolerate 
the idea that, during her sudden and compulsory 
absence, he would be free to flirt with another woman 
of the same name! —/J. L. Allen, in The Critic. 


CHARLES READE’S AIDS TO NOVEL 
WRITING. 
In one corner of his workroom is a pile, in hopeless 
confusion, of the folio boards from which Reade used to 
work when writing his novels. These, of course, do 
not represent a tenth part of the cards he used at dif- 
ferent times, for many of them have been lost or 
destroyed. They are of different sizes, from a yard to 
a couple of inches in length; some are in his own 
handwriting, but most of them are transcribed in a 
neat and legible round hand by a copyist. They are 
divided into columns, and in most cases lines have 
been ruled at right angles to these, so as to give its 
proper position to each subject. But it would be 
impossible in our small space to give any idea of the 
method of classification pursued. The books con- 
sulted for the particular novel upon which he was 
engaged are given according to the subjects. They 
contain innumerable references to histories, encyclo- 
pedias, books scientific and monetary, novels, and 
references to scrap-books, newspapers, and magazines, 


| The key to these aids to novel-writing is lost, but no 


one can turn them over in the most casual manner 
without being struck by the enormous labor that has 
been spent upon their preparation. Here we will find 
hints for dialogue, catchwords and phrases there ; bits 
of conversation, a scrap here and a scrap there. The 
following collection of household words is taken from 
one of the cards, and will serve as an example: 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
“Pshaw’’—‘Stop your noise’’—‘ Shut up this 
minute ! ’’—‘‘ Go away !’’—‘‘ Get away ’’—‘‘ Get out!” 
— “Never mind’ — “You'll catch it’? — “Don't 
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bother !’’—‘“ Come here directly !’’—‘‘ Put away those 
things !’’—* You'll kill yourself !’’—‘‘I don’t care” — 
‘Mind your own business ’’—‘‘ I'll tell ma!’’—‘ You 
mean thing!’’—‘ There, I told you so!”—‘I will 
have it!’’—‘‘ There, look what you have done’’— 
“’Twas you!’’—‘* Won't you catch it, though ?”— 
“It’s my house!’’—‘ Whose afraid of you?’ — 
“Mah h h!’"’—‘ Boo, hoo, hoo, hoo, oo !’’—‘‘ What’s 
the matter ?’’—‘‘ Get out of this room directly !’’-—‘‘ Do 
you hear me?’’—‘‘ Dear me!’’—‘'I never did see in 
all my born days!’’—‘It’s enough to send one 
crazy !’’—‘‘ Would you put a tuck in it?’’—‘ Well, 
says I!’’—‘‘ Says he!’’—‘ Says she! "’"—‘‘ Says they !”’ 
—‘Bless me!’’—‘*No!""—‘Hem it all this way 
round ! "’"—‘ Three flounces ’’—‘‘ Gored ’—‘‘ Worked 
crosswise ''—‘‘ Trimmed with velvet’’—‘‘ Ten yards”’ 
—‘‘ Cut bias ’’—‘‘ Real sweet.” 

Then, again, one finds under Women’s Phrases the 
following entry: ‘‘ The finest cambric needle. Eter- 
nal use of so for very dear, dear, sweet sweet, and 
general repetition of adjective.” Here is another 
mem.: ‘‘Some good remarks from Christian Remem- 
brancer on certain religious character. Put some of 
these in Mrs. Dodd’s mouth (Hard Cash), perhaps 
defending Julia." Then, again, under the heading 
Miscellanea de Lunatico will be found such sub-head- 
ings as Physical Signs, Pictures, Voices, /ofiones 
Insaniim, Severities of One Day, and so on. Any 
legend or old English custom which Reade thought 
might be worked into his book appears. There are 
columns of odd superstitions and portents which he 
has come across in his explorations through the news- 
papers. In one place, for instance, he quotes a sin- 
gular condition annexed to a bequest: 

William Minta, who died June, 1724, gave £5 to the 
poor of Sowerby, to be distributed in bread to sixteen 
aged people on Good Friday, yearly. A 3d. dole 
apiece, and the clerk was to toll the bell at three 
o clock and to read the Epistle and Gospel and sing 
the lamentation of a sinner, and to have Is. reward. 

Here are a few extracts from another card: 

The last sentiments of suicides—a marvellous sta- 
tistic. 

Pliny denounces a hydropath, 

Sham tape-worms detected by Christopher—“ Like 
your sermon, sir; neither head nor tail.” 

The wonderful patient takes in all the doctors, and 
enjoys many diseases, especially such as indicate 
turtle and madeira. 

A lady had a poor boy taken up for stealing a silver 
spoon. Spoon afterward found in lady’s house. Lady 
to boy: ‘I hope I have not hurt your little feelings.”’ 


Reade compiled and printed an index to his list of | 


subjects entered as headings in ‘‘my various guard- 
books and solid digests,’ which occupies about twelve 
pages, and comprises multitudinous subjects. Under 
C one finds, for instance, Cuval/a : or, Manas revealed 
in Courts of Law: a vast heading. Under F such 
headings as Femina Vera ,; or, Woman as she is, then 
Femina Ficta; or, Woman as drawn by Writers. 
Under H Humores Diez; or, Humors of the Day: a 
heading to embrace all the singular features, the dead 
hair, the blood drinking by delicate women, the sink- 
ing, the Ritualism, vegetarianism, cremation, dust to 
dust. The gay party to inspect the basket coffins, the 
humors of medicine, religion, etc. The baby shows, 
the barmaid shows, everything shows. 
the English clergy, confession, vestments. Then 
again under N Mgr? Loc? ; or, the Dark Places of the 
Land. This is a heading of vast extent, comprising 
cruelties and iniquities in prisons, police cells, asyla, 
ships, emigrant ships especially, mines, secret or demi- 
secret, tribunals, like the Committee of Privileges, 
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House of Lords, public-schools, workhouses, convents, 
factories, violent exclusion of female china painters, 
females robbed of the maulstick, milliners’ workrooms, 
etc. Under R repertories, reparteeana, or materials 
for repartee, romances of journals, history, blue- 
books, crime, forum, families, peerage. Under T 
theatre pictures in giant guardbooks and in special 
books. Dialogue, plot, character, passion, in other 
books. Under V Visions. Viri femineqgue. Men 
or women of the day interesting to know, or useful 
and distinguished in various matters, all humble 
heroes and heroines, and curious people who come 
before the public, ought to be noted down, with their 
addresses, under this heading.” —/Pall Mall Gazette. 


LIBRARY RUBBISH. 


The dusty books that rot on topmost shelves in 
shame, 
Unread, untouched for years—unknown !—till faded 
looks 
The very gilding which of old in light did name 
The dusty books. 


Who knows what buoyancy of breathless hope, that 
brooks 

No fear, once bade each woo the fickle heart of 
Fame, 

While lingering o’er each line what love-resplendent 
looks ? 


What soul-confessions hold—who knows ?—what life- 
work claim 
Those pages dead-leaf-hued, forgotten in darkling 
nooks ?... 
Oh, pitiful! disdained by glory’s sweet acclaim, 
The dusty books. 
Francis Earle, in The Academy. 


TWELVE GOOD RULES OF FAMILIAR VERSE. 


I. Never be vulgar. 
II. Avoid slang and puns, 
III. Avoid inversions. 
IV. Be sparing of long words. 
V. Be colloquial, but not commonplace. 
VI. Choose the lightest and brightest measures. 
VII. Let the rhymes be frequent, but not forced. 
VIII. Let them be rigorously exact to the ear. 
IX. Be as witty as you like. 
X. Be serious by accident. 
XI. Be pathetic with the greatest discretion. 
XII. Never ask if the writer of these rules has ob- 
served them himself. 
—Austin Dobson. 


ADVICE TO A POET. 


Hold Pegasus in hand—control 

A vein for ornament ensnaring ; 
Simplicity is yet the soul 

Of all that time deems worth the sparing. 
Long lays are not a lively sport, 

Reduce your own to half a quarter ; 
Unless your Public thinks them short, 

Posterity will cut them shorter. 

—Frederick Locker 
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THE LIFE OF BAYARD TAYLOR. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF BAYARD TAYLOR. Edited by 
Marie Hansen Taylor and Horace E. Scudder. 
2 volumes, small 8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.30. 
Here is a book which has the charm of autobiog- 
raphy, and a fascination of its own besides, to which 
the most ingenuous confessions of a life can hardly 
offer a parallel. When a man tells his own story, we 
never can be sure that he tells it quite right, and we 
can almost always be sure that he does not reveal the 
whole of his heart. However frank and truthful he may 
be, however little he may dread unsympathetic scrutiny, 
there is a great deal of his character which he does 
not himself know. Bayard Taylor was one of the 
most open-hearted, sincere, and straightforward of 
men; he was as clear as a mountain brook; the lines 
of his character were beautifully simple and distinct,— 
but the last man in the world to describe him as he was 
would have been Bayard Taylor. _ It is fortunate for us 
that the delightful records of his inner life, preserved 
in his journals and letters, have been completed and 
illustrated by the companion who knew him best, who 
loved him best, and who appreciated most justly his 
rare union of masculine boldness and exuberance with 
feminine sensibility and reserve. The work has been 
done not only with affection, but with judgment and 
good taste. The result is a finished and accurate 
picture of a most attractive subject. 

The hero of John Godfrey’s Fortunes is made to say, 
“T belong to that small class of men whose natures are 
not developed by a steady, gradual process of growth, 
but advance by sudden and seemingly arbitrary bounds, 
divided by intervals during which their faculties remain 
almost stationary;”’ and this has been interpreted as 
Taylor’s judgment of himself. His mind did expand 
quickly under the influence of external associations, 
but it seems to us that there never was a time when 
his powers were not enlarging faster than his oppor- 
tunities. His early circumstances were singularly 
unfavorable, not only to the growth of the poetical 
spirit, but to any form of literary activity. The com- 
munity in which his home was placed, and toward 
which the warm impulses of his heart were always 
directed, was a little society of Quaker farmers, who 
clung to their narrow beliefs and prejudices with a 
bigotry nearly akin to tyrannical fanaticism, and looked 
upon verses as vanity and the aspiration for a larger life 
than theirs as asin. The rigorous restrictions of village 
opinion would not have troubled Bayard much if his 
affections had not been so strong; he broke through 
them when he forsook the farm, when he made his first 
adventurous journey abroad, when he entered the trade 
of authorship, when he left Pennsylvania for a more 
stirring career in New York ; but the effort always cost 
him pain. It was not opportunity tempting him, but 
a sturdy intellectual growth bursting the trammels of 
circumstance. The book by which he first made a 
name, Views Afoot, was probably of all his writings 
the one he valued least ; but it has a special interest to 
us as a remarkable example of the “‘self-dependence”’ 
which he set himself to cultivate as a precious element 
of character. It is curious to note that no special 
literary influence controlled his early powers. He speaks 
in one of his boyish letters of ‘Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Lowell (all Americans, you know)”’ with 
an equal fervor; and at the age of seventeen he made 
a rapturous excursion into. the pages of Tennyson ; but 
none of these poets can be said to have formed him. 
Afterward he became a delighted student of Shelley ; 





but by this time his development had taken its own 
course. The literary society into which he was first 
thrown was pleasant to an ardent and cheerful young 
man, yet itcould hardly be called stimulating. Rufus W. 
Griswold was the great critic of that coterie; N. P. 
Willis, Charles Fenno Hoffman, ‘‘ Mayor Jack Down- 
ing,’’ Mrs. E. F. Ellet, were among the favorite 
authors ; The Home Journal, Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
and Graham's Magazine were dread arbiters of opinion. 
“What a constellation!” exclaims Taylor, after pen- 
ning a catalogue of the company ata literary assembly 
to which he has been invited, soon after his arrival in 
New York. Griswold, Willis, and Hoffman were good 
friends to him, and he never forgot them ; but he soon 
soared beyond them. Longfellow gave him immediate 
sympathy and recognition. Lowell, Irving, and Bryant 
admitted him to their friendship ; and he formed an 
intimate and congenial companionship, broken only by 
death, with two poets of nearly his own age, who 
belonged to a stronger race than the dilettante school 
then verging toward its decline,—we mean R. H. 
Stoddard and George H. Boker. Tothesea little later 
was added Edmund C. Stedman, whose fine spirit 
was much like Bayard’s own. 

The truth is, Taylor was born a poet, and the faculty 
was too strong in him to be repressed or wasted. In 
his early letters, long before there is any attempt at 
literary form, or any markof the influence of particular 
books, the indications of original poetical feeling are 
unmistakable. He looked on the flowers and the trees, 
the mountains, the storm, the painted sky, the swelling 
buds, the blue midsummer haze, with the poet’s eye, 
and, as the biography well says, ‘‘ with a latent passion 
for the exuberance of a warmer clime. There wasan 
Orientalism in nature which he early discovered, even 
before he was brought into familiar knowledge of the 
actual East. Thus he used to greet the first dandelion 
of the year with delight; it was to him a symbol of the 
ascendency of the sun; and in the early fall he 
welcomed the pale pink flower of the century plant, 
and its spicy odor, with its faint suggestion of the 
East.”’ 

It happened that while these poetic impressions were 
in their first force, a romance entered into his life which 
is told here with idyllic grace. Mary Agnew, the 
beautiful Quaker girl whom he loved with inexpressible 
tenderness and devotion almost from boyhood, and 
married on her deathbed, just as he was beginning to 
win the success which he had valued chiefly for her 
sake, had a happy influence on his genius. ‘‘ She was 
not so much the inspiration of special poems addressed 
to her,” says the biography, “as she was the guiding 
star to Bayard Taylor's passion and thought. It was 
no mere poetic commonplace which made his early 
verses insensibly turn to her, however their movement 
may have been first directed ; and the plans which he 
laid for the course of his life all had immediate 
reference to Mary. The ambition which he possessed 
in no slight degree to make himself a name and place 
in literature was kindled by the thought of sharing his 
reputation with her, and the tumultuous discharge of 
his hopes and fears through the pages of his diary is 
witness to the ardor with which he mingles the happi- 
ness of the home for which he labored with the aspira- 
tion for enduring expression of his poetic genius.”’ 
She seems to have been in every way worthy of the 
pure and fervent love which she inspired,—a gentle 
and spiritual being, absorbed in Bayard, and touching 
with exact sympathy whatever was noblest in his 
nature. Her letters are full of a simplicity, refinement 
and wholesomeness of sentiment which give elegance 
to their unpremeditated style ; and the quaint Quaker 
phraseology (which Bayard also used in writing to 
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her) adds to the effect a certain old-fashioned com- 
posure and serenity. Clear, calm, candid, glowing, 
freighted with hope, trust and patience, and mingling 
the whispers of love with the suggestions of the muse, 
the correspondence is itself a poem. After reading it, 
no one will be surprised that Taylor’s early writings 
were distinguished by a sincerity and dignity of feeling 
which are the usual fruits of maturer years. Nor shall 
we wonder that amid the distractions to which his mind 
was soon exposed—the drudgery of a country news- 
paper office, and the still more disturbing labors of 
New York journalism—he was able to preserve the 
poetic faculty unimpaired. ‘‘To-night,” he writes to 
a friend, ‘“‘I have thanked God for one thing, and 
shall do so all nights henceforth,—the knowledge that 
I have not smothered the poetic feeling, not even 
weakened a spiritual nerve, by this life of toil, this 
perpetual struggle with the Little andthe Earthly. It 
is purer and brighter, and I know that I can keep it so. 
Is it not a divine joy ?” 

Nothing in the work of Mrs. Taylor and Mr. Scudder 
will please the myriad friends of Bayard more than 
the art with which, by well-chosen citation, by quick 
illustrative phrase, by sympathetic and vivid touch, 
they have set before us his winning and beautiful 
personality. ‘I have been reading Rousseau's Con- 
fessions,” the poct wrote, ‘‘ and am struck with certain 
similarities which my nature bears to his. He was a 
man, evidently, whose very life consisted in loving. 
Love was the breath of his being; and the older I grow, 
the more I find that the same thing is true with regard 
to myself. I have felt all the transports and the 
tendernesses of passion which he describes, the same 
feminine devotion to the beloved object, the same en- 
thrallment of the imagination and the affections. But 
as I have much less genius than he, so I have more 
worldly wisdom ; and my affections, though they tyran- 
nize over me completely, rarely betray themselves to 
the observation of others.”’ 

“So, George, you have found out my weakness, have 
you ?” he writes to Boker. ‘‘ Well, since we have it in 
common, there is no use in trying to conceal or sup- 
press it. I confess to a most profound and abiding 
tenderness of heart toward those I love, whether man 
orwoman."’ Hereveled in the successes of his friends. 
He was never tired of praising them. His attachments 
were as lasting as they were fervent. The first use he 
made of fortune, when he began to prosper, was to 
share it with his relatives; when his income fell off— 
like that of other literary men—at the outbreak of the 
war, he sold part of his interest in The Tribune to give 
a thousand dollars for the defense of the Union. 
James T. Fields, in describing the cordial welcome 
given the budding poet by Longfellow and others in 
Boston, just after the publication of Views Afoot, says, 
“No one could possibly look upon the manly young 
fellow at that time without loving him.”” To the end 
of his life he had the same faculty of fascination. He 
went to Africa in the time of his great sorrow after the 
death of his first wife, and there, as he told Boker, he 
gained peace, strength and patience ‘“ from nature, 
but more from man.” ‘Such kindness of heart as 
everywhere overflows toward me, I know not why. 
I have tried to fathom this mystery, but cannot; I find 
no particular quality in myself, no peculiarity in my 
intercourse with others, which can account for it. Why 
rigid Mussulmen should pray that I might enter the 
Moslem paradise ; why guides, camel-drivers, sailors, 
and the like should show me such fidelity; why beys 
and pashas, to whom I had no word of recommenda- 
tion, should pay me most unusual courtesies, is quite 
beyond my comprehension.”’ It was on this journey 


that he made the acquaintance of a German traveler, 
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Mr. August Bufleb, who conceived for him at once an 
ardent and remarkable attachment. ‘He has won 
my love,” wrote this gentleman, “ by his amiability, 
his excellent heart, his pure spirit, in a degree of which 
I did not believe myself capable.”” The intercourse 
thus begun ripened into a firm and fruitful ata a 
The present Mrs. Taylor is Mrs. Bufleb’s niece. Thack- 
eray, as anybody might have foretold, took an instant 
liking to Taylor; so did Irving; so did Longfellow. 
“From the first,”’ said Taylor to James T. Fields, just 
before his last departure for Europe, ‘from the first, 
Longfellow has been to me the truest and most affec- 
tionate friend that ever man had. He is the dearest 
soul in the world, and my love for him is unbounded.” 
When he left Commodore Perry's fleet, after the 
expedition to Japan which he accompanied in 1853, 
the sailors of the flagship sent a deputation to the cap- 
tain and asked permission to man the rigging and give 
him three cheers. ‘‘ It isthe most grateful compliment 
I ever received,” he wrote to his mother; “‘ for it came 
from a body of three hundred men, none of whom 
knew me as an author but only as a man, and it was 
all genuine; there is no humbug in a sailor’s heart. It 
has repaid me,” he says of the same season of wander- 
ing, ‘‘ by inspiring me with a warm sympathy with all 
kinds and classes of men, and I shall have, for some 
years to come, friends in the desert of Nubia, the 
mountains of Spain, and among the hardy seamen 
of our navy, who, I am sure, will remember me with 
kindly feeling.” Dumb animals instinctively loved 
and trusted him. At Khartoum he numbered among 
his friends a chained leopard whom he taught to climb 
upon his shoulders, and a full-grown lioness, who used 
to lick his hand as he sat on her back, and _ playfully 
open and close her jaws around hisleg. ‘ The birds 
know me already,” he wrote Stoddard from Cedarcroft, 
“‘andI have learned to imitate the partridge and the 
rain-dove, so that I can lure them to me.’ Yet we 
doubt whether anything indicates more surely the 
beautiful and lovable disposition of the man than 
the fact, that with all his strong convictions, his ardent 
impulses, his hatred of what is mean, and his sharp 
insight, there is not in this entire collection of letters a 
censorious nor an ill-natured word. 

—The Atlantic Monthly. 


JOHN BULL’S NEIGHBOR. 


Joun BuLu’s NEIGHBOR IN HER TRUE LIGHT; Being 
an Answer to Some Recent French Criticisms. 
By a Brutal Saxon. 12mo. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
5 cents more. 


If it were safe to form a conclusion as to the present 
relations of European peoples with one another from 
the tendencies of their literary criticism, we should be 
compelled to believe that the English, French and 
Germans were straining like hounds in the leash, and 
impatient to fly at one another’s throats. English 
and French susceptibilities have of late been assailed 
with unexampled intemperance by writers who evi- 
dently think the ¢« guogue argument very formidable. 
Max O’Rell, in a pretence of candid discussion, 
focussed all the old Gallic fictions about the English, 
even including that venerable fable about the British 
prominent teeth and enormous feet. He told many 
truths, no doubt, but many more untruths ; and his ap- 
preciation of English institutions was, as usual in such 
cases, altogether exotic and misapprehensive. And 
now ‘“‘A Brutal Saxon” has come to the front to take 
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his revenge upon the mercurial Gaul, and it must be 
admitted that from the first page, in the breezy sym- 
bolism of the Far West, he ‘makes the fur fly.” 
True to his character, he wastes no time in prelimi- 
nary courtesies. He assumes the aggressive instantly, 
and keeps it up to the end of his very entertaining, 
pungently written, but of course grossly one-sided 
brochure. 

Brutal Saxon, to begin with, knows his Paris and 
his France very well. 
lived many years in the country, and it is plain that 
he has observed to some purpose. His attacks on 
the morality, the justice, and the social life and man- 
ners of the French are the more formidable in that 
they are supported by copious citations from French 
official reports and literature. The book is the work 
of a competent critic, in fact, and he has succeeded 
in putting his finger upon all the sorest spots in the 
French national economy. He goes through the list 
of the Frenchman's pet glories, and demolishes them 
one by one. He denies him a claim to military hero- 
ism ; reminds him how often he has been thrashed by 
the British; taunts him with his ferocity and inhu- 
manity in war; sneers at his assumed politeness, which 
he declares to be a myth; exposes his immorality ; 
condemns his literature; charges him with being the 
slave of a corrupt officialdom; laughs at his con- 
suming vanity; impeaches his judicial system ; and 
finally audaciously challenges his culinary preten- 
sions. If ever the Parisians read the Brutal Saxon’s 
onslaught it will make them very angry; but unless 
it is translated into French, it is tolerably certain that 
they will know no more of it than such of their critics 


as are able to read it in the original may choose to 


present to them. 


The little book is so full of smart and bitter things, 
such as the best of us are not wholly displeased to 
read about our neighbors, that the task of selection 
is difficult. Here, however, is a specimen of the 
Brutal Saxon’s manner. He is speaking of French 
literature and morals: 

“It long ago passed into a proverb, that French 
literature was coarse and immoral; but one must live 
in France and read French to thoroughly understand 
the degrading depths of filth that French writers de- 
scend to. As soon as ever girls and boys commence 
to read they fly instinctively to this class of literature, 
which renders them prurient almost before they have 
cast off their bibs. It is pitiable to hear how girls of 
tender age will talk of things that shock sensitive ears, 
and to see how youths, while yet the down is on their 
cheeks, are debased and debauched. This national 
immorality is, as it were, a pestilential blast that sweeps 
through the land and blights. 

“T once heard a distinguished Russian nobleman 


He says himself that he has | 
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THE MAN VERSUS THE STATE. 


THE MAN versus THE STATE; Containing The New 
Toryism, The Coming Slavery, The Sins of Legis- 
lators, and The Great Political Superstition. With 
a Preface and Postscript. By Herbert Spencer. 
8vo., paper. Sold by John Wanamaker, 25 cents; 
by mail, 30 cents. 


Under this title the several articles by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer on social and political subjects which have 
recently appeared in Zhe Popular Science Monthly, 
are now reprinted. They are vigorous protests 
against certain pronounced political tendencies of the 
times, which, as Mr. Spencer and many others believe, 
are full of danger to the cause of free government, and 


| which at any rate deal with questions of great import- 


ance. The papers are issued in a cheap and attractive 
form, and the collection forms a very strong campaign 
document. 

It may be thought singular that these discussions 
should be so classed, and many will be surprised that 
they should be published at this time, as they are not 
in the interest of any party, and will hardly be con- 
sidered as belonging to the proper literature of a 
Presidential canvass. But what can be more proper 


| than to distribute through the community at the present 


time so able an examination of the principles which 
lie at the basis of free institutions? Every four years 
we in this country profess to remand to the people the 
whole subject of government policy, which is to be 
reconsidered, revised, embodied in new platforms, and 
represented by newly chosen men for the future 
guidance of the nation. ‘This would, therefore, seem 
to be an especially suitable occasion to look closely 
into the tendencies of legislation, and to restate the 
principles which will best promote the true objects for 
which government is established. Pure partisanship 
is, of course, unfavorable to any such serious work, its 
object being wholly incompatible with the grave con- 
sideration of primary political principles. So true is 


| this, that the time which, of all others, would seem 


say that it would be difficult to find an honest man or | 


virtuous woman in all France. I am not quite pre- 
pared to endorse that, but I fearlessly assert that 
immorality is a national vice. You see it staring you 
in the face on the Boulevards at night; you see it in 
the cafés; in the brasseries, where women are waiters 
instead of men; in sculpture galleries, in picture gal- 
leries, in illustrated papers, in shop windows, in the 
theatres; it displays itself in the talk of the people 
and the acts of the people.” 

The Brutal Saxon has certainly contributed his share 
toward the maintenance of that traditional hostility 
which occasional extentes cordiales fail altogether to 
extinguish, and the vigor, not to say virulence, of 
which at the present moment seems to indicate the 
improbability of an early consummation of the 
Brotherhood of Man. —The New York Tribune. 


the world. 


| 
| 
| 


most appropriate for taking up fundamental questions 
of political policy, is just the time when such questions 
are intentionally and systematically excluded from 
popular thought. So effectually are the most import- 
ant subjects evaded and ruled out of the platforms, 
that, as between the two great rival parties to-day, 
there is nothing of moment at issue. An election is 
to be won, and the canvass is to be made subservient 
to the personal ambition of the candidates, the getting 
possession of offices, and the distribution of patronage ; 
and the introduction of fundamental issues of princi- 
ple might disconcert the calculations of the politicians. 


But unpropitious as the time might seem to issue a 
serious non-partisan document, appealing to intelligent 
and independent thinkers, there are strong reasons, 
nevertheless, for doing it, because the prevailing policy 
of the parties is far from having the unanimous 
approval of our most thoughtful citizens. There are 
many who protest vehemently against the vicious 
working of our partisan tactics. There are multitudes, 
and their numbers are increasing, who have become 
restive and are growing rebellious under these despotic 
exactions, and that rule of intriguers which is fast 
making American politics the scandal and by-word of 
Decent men are more and more disgusted 
with the empty pretenses, hypocrisy, and hollowness 
of our political life. They may acquiesce at last and 
vote the ticket of their party associations, but they 
denounce the system, and are ashamed of their own 
agency in supporting it. It is to such men, to whom 
the common literature of the canvass is mere chaff and 
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rubbish, that such a document as this of Spencer's 
will make its successful appeal. Of the character of 
these papers it is unnecessary here to speak, but they 
have a living and permanent interest as masterly con- 
tributions to that phase of political inquiry which must 
absorb the attention of the coming generation. The 
problem of the function of government and the limits 
of its legitimate action must take precedence of all 
other political questions. —/opular Science Monthly. 


VON RANKE’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
3y Leopold Von Ranke. 8vo, 
by mail, $2.10, 


UNIVERSAL HIsTory. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.90; 


Such a title as that of A Universal History is at first 
sight depressing, except for those whose research aspires 
to nothing greater than manuals and epitomes. To 
furnish these is not worthy of the historian of the popes, 
and he has not undertaken it. Ranke’s motive in his 
new task, is to bring into relation the separate histories 
of nations which the accumulated lore of this century 
has expanded to such proportions that students and 
writers have been obliged to restrict themselves to spe- 
cial fields of research. Hence he does not re-write 
histories. He has no discontent with Cutius, or Grote, 
or Rawlinson, or Lenormant, or Ewald. Rather his 
aim is to bring their results into unity, so that history 
shall not seem to be a number of isolated pools, but a 
stream of tendency flowing through them all. ‘In 
the course of ages,’’ says Ranke, ‘“‘the human race has 
won for itself a sort of heirloom in the material and 
social development which it has made, but still more 
in its religious development. One portion of this heri- 
tage, the most precious jewel of the whole, consists of 
those immortal works of genius in poetry and liter: iture, 

in science and art, which, while modified by local con- 
ditions, under which they were produc ed, yet represent 
what is common to mankind.” ‘To trace the produc- 
tion of that heirloom, to marshal the past in a moving 
panorama, where just so much of detail shall be intro- 
duced as suffices for the continuity of scenes, is the pur- 
pose of this book. It is therefore, the work of an 
artist. If the reader comes hither for genealogies and 
archzologies; if he comes to resolve a question of dates 
or of authorities, he will be disappointed. He may wit- 
ness the solemn, sumptuous elaboration of life in the 
valley of the Nile, without a rehearsal of dynasties ; 
he may see Xerxes on the rocks opposite Salamis 
passing from arrogance to despair, as the fleet of 
Themistocles fatally wounds Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
but he shall not here count the Asiatic tribes which 
composed the Persian host. In a word this book 
pre-supposes that research and criticism have produced 
definite results, and that the time has come, as Carlyle 
was wont to say, for Dryasdust to cease for a while and 
the artist to write history. Of Von Ranke’s great com- 
petency for his task there can be no doubt. Where he 
has to make use of his own criticism, he puts his con- 
clusion in the text and his process in a note, and these 
amply disclose his painstaking adherence to historic 
facts. Those who have read his history of the popes 
will find on these pages the same pictorial condensa- 
tion,—that freedom of generalization, or that acuteness 
of insight which mark the master-scholar. In a work 
of such a nature, it is difficult to extract illustrations 
for quotation, for more than half the charm isin the con- 
text. But take for example the legend of Orestes in 
Eschylus, and as it unfolds we see the old gods and 
the new, Erinyes and Apollo, filial and marital morality 
coming through conflict to reconciliation and a new 
age. The furies do not pursue the guilty Clytemnestra 
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as they do Orestes, because they are of different family, 
a token of the persistency of tribal influences. 

The Universal History looks upon the development 
of religion as the thread of human progress. Mosaic 
ideas are a revelation; monotheism is the Magna 
Charta of Freedom. But it seems somewhat odd to 
find an author, as in other places, noting the story 
of Abraham and Lot as overlaid with the ‘‘ miraculous 
and incredible,” and yet speaking of Isaiah as the 
author of the last 27 chapters of the book bearing that 
name. Yet so far as the limitations of a history ¢ occu- 
pied mostly with pagans will allow, this book reverently 
seeks for the em: incipation of the mind in an historical 
monotheism; though it will disappoint, by its meagre 
treatment of the theme, those who lookin it fora develop- 
ment of a religious culture. That, perhaps, is rather 
the fault of the timesthan of the author's spirit. Because 
the work is synthetic, it will please the reader who seeks 
it for pleasure ; because it is the product of a scholar, 
it will instruct those who approach it for edification. 

—The American. 


FIVE NOVELS, 
Miss Tommy, AND IN A HousE-Boat. By Mrs. Mu- 
loch-Craik, author of John Halifax, Gentleman. 


12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents, paper 40 cents; by mail 45 cents. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A WIDOW. By Edgar Fawcett. 
I2mo. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
WHERE THE BATTLE 
Egbert Craddock. 


FOUGHT. 
$1.10; 


WAS 
I12mo, 


By Charles 
by mail, $1.22. 


AMONG THE CHOSEN. 16mo. 


cents. 


75 cents; by mail, 83 


DissoLviInG Views. By Mrs. Andrew Lang. i6mo. 


40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


Miss Tommy is a sweet and simple old-fashioned love 
story, told in Mrs, Muloch-Craik’s pleasant way, as if 
she and we were sitting by an open wood fire of a 
stormy evening. Lacking the fresh vigor of John 
Halifax, Mistress and Maid or Hannah, it has neither 
the desperate sadness of her Brave Lady, nor the over- 
sweet sentimentality of Young Mrs. Jardine, but may be 
fairly classed with The Ogilvies, The Head of a Family, 
and The Laurel Bush. The story is told by Miss 
Decie Murray, a pretty, petted young girl of nineteen, 
of whose breaking heart we become somewhat weary, 
as she endlessly descants upon the perfections of her 
soldier ‘“‘ Charley,” from whom she has been ruthlessly 
separated by prudent parents, The real heroine, how- 
ever, is Miss Thomasina Trotter (known among her 
friends as Miss Tommy), an elderly maiden, as un- 
selfishly useful and sweet as Anne Valery herself, and 
it is the hidden romance of her quiet heart, its patient 
tenderness, and life-long constancy, which carries our 
interest to the end. The scene is laid chiefly in the 
quaint old town of Dover, some 50 years ago, and a 
pleasant breath of the sea, a distant sound of breaking 
waves and of military music, are vaguely enjoyed as 
one turns the pages. Many of her readers, on closing 
the book, will doubtless fully agree with the author, 
who says in her preface ‘‘ perhaps in these days, when 
so many women disdain to be such, contemning do- 
mestic life, and by a curious contradiction at once 
imitating and despising men, it may be excusable to 
have painted one who was ‘only a woman,’ nothing 
more.’ The second sketch, In a House-Boat, covers 
but 30 pages of the volume, and adds but little interest, 
except for those who shared in the week’s vacation 
| which it chronicles. 
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Mr. Edgar Fawcett employs a facile pen, as he takes 
occasion to remind the world by dropping into its lap 
anew book for every new season. While he con- 
tinues to be as bright, as trenchant, as witty as in the 
present instance one cannot call this facility fatal, 
though one is constantly reminded how the keenest 
edge may be dulled by unremitting use. The 
Adventures of a Widow is certainly an entertaining 
book. But there are so many undeveloped good 
qualities in Mr. Fawcett’s work, that one wishes much 
higher praise than this could be justly bestowed. Mr. 
Fawcett appears to be a confirmed case of literary 
mediocrity. He cannot get beyond the faults that 
pervaded his earlier work. He has cultivated a style 
pleasant and readable, but marred by serious defects, 
which he apparently does not attempt to overcome. 
He draws characters with lifelike vivacity and easy 
grace, but he is evidently determined to take no pains 
to attain to deeper and more serious conceptions. The 
present book is, of course, a politely polished satire of 
New York society, with side glances at some literary 
folk, who are pretty broadly burlesqued. Pauline is 
the most successful portraiture in the book, but she is 
less interesting by far than Cora Dares, of whom we 
have only a pathetic glimpse. In fact, The Advent- 
ures of a Widow is so poorly written that we do not 
wish to read its successor for a year at least, and 
at the same time so well written that we vainly lament 
its author’s unwillingness to do better. 

Where the Battle was Fought is full of dramatic 
scenes, and of handsome men with fierce tempers ; 
men who are interesting to read about, but who would 
be very uncomfortable companions. The old battle- 
field, haunted by the battle-sounds of bugle and can- 
non, of marching armies and the tumult of combat, is 
described with real power, and made wonderfully 
effective in the scenes of human passion and misery 
that are developed by the story. General Vayne, the 
old Tennessee gentleman, is by far the finest character 
in the book. He lost his right arm and a large fortune 


in the war; his place was in ruins, and he himself | 


loaded down with debt; yet his hospitality was as broad 
and generous as ever, and he was as imperious. With 
his pompous manner and his kind heart, with his loyalty 
to his friends, in which facts counted for nothing, but 
emotion for everything, with his high sense of honor 
and his faith in himself, he is a fine character, and one 
to excite admiration. The younger men are not fine. 
They are splendid riders and shooters, hard drinkers 
and gamblers, spendthrifts and idlers, but charming in 
society and welcome among lovely women. The plot 
of Mr. Craddock’s story is a complicated one, involving 
an elaborate swindling scheme and the assumption by 
one Southern gentleman of the name and rights of a 
dead friend; the interest is kept up to the end, and the 
secret of the plot well kept. Among the minor charac- 


ters are some admirable sketches; the hideous, half- | 


witted giant, with his violin and his power over human 
hearts and over all animals, is fine and consistent to the 
last. The hero is heroic, but more fit for the battlefield 
than for the domestic hearth. Mr. Craddock’s style is 
a trifle extravagant, and he is too minute in description, 
but he is not dull, and he excites the imagination and 
stirs the heart. 


| 
| 
| 





Among the Chosen, the fifth volume in the Ameri- | 


can Novel Series, is a vague account of the miseries 
and sufferings of the members of a community which 
was formed to live a new life, “in harmony and 
brotherhood, with only high aspirations and unselfish 
longings in their hearts, and the freedom and _ loveli- 
ness of nature around them.’”’ ‘To accomplish this, 
family life must be renounced, and all personal pleas- 
ure set aside. This was thetheory. The practice was 
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that the founder, Father John, was a selfish tyrant, 
living in luxury and making slaves of the fragile, fool- 
ish, enthusiastic women who left husband and children 
to do the bidding of this false saint, and were ready to 
commit any crime that would add to his power, wealth 
or pleasure. A few of the women enjoyed this hero- 
worship and freedom from individual responsibility ; 
but the cast-off husbands and children had wretched 
lives. As the novel is called American, it is fair to 
suppose that this unrighteous community was in 
America, but the writer of the novel gives neither 
name nor place. As the chief men died unnatural 
deaths, and the pretty heroine of the tale ran away 
from the saints, and her manly English lover followed 
her; and Father John’s house was burnt, the com- 
munity has probably come to an end, but its evil 
influences must still be felt in the saddened lives of 
the children who were subjected to them. The story 
is written with tenderness and earnestness, as a study 
of the wholly bad results of trying to live an unnat- 
ural, impersonal, inappropriative, martyr life; and of 
the wickedness of setting aside natural ties, family 
affection and responsibility. The style is pleasing, 
but marred by such expressions as ‘‘a splendid long- 
ing in his face.” 

Mrs. Andrew Lang has written a bright society novel 
called Dissolving Views. The love story, or stories, 
for there are three of them, are not exciting; but the 
characters are attractive, the conversations lively, 
amusing and natural, and the sketches of the life of 
nice English people in London, Paris, Brittany and 
Scotland, or wherever else they go for summer pleas- 
uring, are unusually good. ‘The heroine is a cool and 
reasonable maiden, who falls satisfactorily in love at 
last. The author, wins favor at the outset by 
describing her in Wordsworth’s rather Fijian strain 
of compliment as “ not too bright or good for human 
nature’s daily food.”” The criticism of Wordsworth’s 
unpoetical lines is refreshing, and the conversations 
all through the book sparkle with pleasant satire and 
unconventional opinions, The amateur performance 
of a Greek play, The Clouds of Aristophanes, is 
described in a friendly but most amusing way. 
Indeed, the whole book is a series of dissolving views 
of the busy idleness of the rich. —Zoston Advertiser. 


LE PRINCE ZILAH. 


LE PRINCE ZILAH. Roman Parisien. Par Jules Clar- 
etie. 12mo, paper. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$1.05; by mail, $1.15. 


American readers of Monsieur le Ministre, and of 
Le Million, will be greatly disappointed in Le Prince 
Zilah, which M. Jules Claretie has just published and 
which is almost altogether lacking in the qualities that 
made its predecessors acceptable. Ifthe date, ‘‘ Buda- 
Pest.—Maisons-Lafitte, 1880-1881,’ which M. Claretie 
puts at the end of the book had been put at the begin- 
ning, we should have been warned that the Prince 
Zilah, although only just published, was written three 
or four years ago, and before the author discovered 
the value of his new method—the method which made 
Monsieur le Ministre popular enough to sell more than 
60,000 copies, and which made Noris and Le Mil- 
lion only a little less popular. Although we find now 
and again in Le Prince Zilah the picturesque tab- 
leaux of Parisian life to which M. Claretie had accus- 
tomed us in the other novels, the story itself is un- 
worthy of him. It is a story of the super-sentimental 
and hysterico-emotional order—much the sort of stuff 
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we are accustomed to get from M. Octave Feuillet. 
There is an Hungarian Prince of high birth and great 
wealth, who marries a gypsy girl, but she has loved 
before not wisely but too well. and there is a parting 
and much sorrow and many tears, followed by a 
reconcilliation, and then she dies in the odor of sanc- 
tity. —The Nation. 


FLORENCE AND VENICE. 


By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
75 cents; 


16mo. Sold 
by mail, 83 


FLORENCE. 
by John Wanamaker, 
cents. 


VENICE. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 16mo, 75 cents; 


by mail, 83 cents. 


These two guide-books, well printed, with a good 
index, and by a competent author, should be popular 
among all who desire to visit intelligently the two 
cities whose names they bear. They are compact and 
brief, but they omit nothing which the traveler needs 
to see, and they give an intelligent criticism upon 
many of the chief objects of antiquity and art that 
come under his observation. They take one through 
such places as the Uffizzi Gallery of Florence and the 
Academia of Venice, not with a mere enumeration of 
numbers and names, but with an appreciation of the 
treasures which are collected in these galleries and in 
the two cities. History and poetry are freely drawn 
upon, the praises of travelers and artists are quoted, 
and instead of dull guide-books, repeating a tale like 
a parrot, we have two interesting v olumes. There are 
colored plans of the two cities, and occasional illustra- 
tions, but these latter are not as good asthe text. The 
author’s Walks in Rome and Days near Rome 
had proven his qualifications to treat of the Queen of 
the Adriatic and the City of the Arno. 
— The 


Churchman. 
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A COUN’ TRY TOWN. 


THE StTory OF A CounTRY Town. By E. W. Howe. 
12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 


THE STORY OF 


CHAPTER I. 


Ours was the prairie district out West, where we had 
gone to grow up with the country. 

I believe that nearly every farmer for miles around 
moved to the neighborhood at the same time, and that 
my father’s wagons headed the procession. I have 
heard that most of them gathered about him on the 
way, and as he preached from his wagon wherever 
night overtook him, and held camp-meetings on Sun- 
days, he attracted a following of men travelling the 
same road who did not know themselves where they 
were going, although a few of the number started with 
him, among them my mother’s father and his family. 
When he came to a place that suited him, he picked 
out the land he wanted—which any man was free to 
do at that time—and the other settlers about him. 

In the dusty tramp of civilization westward—which 
seems to have always been justified by a tradition that 
men grow up by reason of it—our section was not a 
favorite, and remained new and unsettled after counties 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and States farther west had grown old. Every one 
who came there seemed favorably impressed with the 
steady fertility of the soil, and expressed surprise that 
the lands were not all occupied ; but no one in the great 
outside world talked about it, and no one wrote about 
it, so that those who were looking for homes went to 
the west or the north, where others were going. 

There were cheap lands further on, where the people 
raised a crop one year, and were supported by charity 
the next; where towns sprang up on credit, and farms 
were opened with borrowed money ; where the people 
were apparently content, for our locality did not seem 
to be far enough west, nor far enough north, to suit 
them ; where no sooner was one stranger's money ex- 
hausted than another arrived to take his place; where 
men mortgaged their possessions at full value, and 
thought themselves rich, notwithstanding, so great was 
their faith in the country ; where he who was the deep- 
est in debt was the leading citizen, and where bank- 
ruptcy caught them all at last. On these lands the 
dusty travellers settled, where there were churches, 
school-houses, and bridges—but little rain—and rail- 
roads to carry out the crops should any be raised ; and 
when any one stopped in our neighborhood, he was 
too poor and tired to follow the others. 

I became early impressed with the fact that our peo- 
ple seemed to be miserable and discontented, and fre- 
quently wondered that they did not load their effects 
on wagons again, and move away from a place which 
made all the men surly and rough, and the women 
pale and fretful. Although I had never been to the 
country they had left, except as a baby in arms, I was 
unfavorably impressed with it, thinking it must have 
been a very poor one that such a lot of people left it 
and considered their condition bettered bythe change, 
for they never talked of going back, and were there- 
fore probably better s: atisfied than they had ever been 
before. A road ran by our house, and when I first 
began to think about it at all, I thought that the cov- 
ered wagons travelling it carried people moving from 
the country from which those in our neighborhood 
came, and the wagons were so numerous that I was led 
to believe that at least half the people of the world had 
tried to live there, and moved away after an unfortu- 
nate experience. 

On the highest and bleakest point in the county, 
where the winds were plenty in winter because they were 
not needed, and scarce in summer for an opposite rea- 
son, the meeting-house was built, in a corner of my 
father’s field. This was called Fairview, and so the 
neighborhood was known. There was a graveyard 
around it, and cornfields next to that, but not a tree or 
shrub attempted its ornament, and as the building 
stood on the main road where the movers’ wagons 
passed, I thought that, next to their ambition to get 
away from the country which had been left by those 
in Fairview, the movers were anxious to get away from 
Fairview church, and avoid the possibility of being 
buried in its ugly shadow, for they always seemed to 
drive faster after passing it. 

High up in a steeple which rocked with every wind 
was a great bell, the gift of a missionary society, and 
when there was a storm this tolled with fitful and un- 
certain strokes, as if the ghosts from the grave lot had 
crawled up there, and were counting the number to be 
buried the coming year, keeping the people awake 
formiles around. Sometimes, when the wind was par- 
ticularly high, there were a great number of strokes on 
the bell in quick succession, which the pious said was 
an alarm to the wicked, sounded by the devil, a warn- 
ing relating to the conflagration which could never be 
put out, else Fairview would never have been built. 

When any one died it was the custom to toll the 
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bell once for every year of the deceased's age, and as 
deaths usually occur at night, we were frequently 
wakened from sleep by its deep and solemn tones. 
When I was yet a very little boy I occasionally went 
with my father to toll the bell when news came 
that some one was dead, for we lived nearer the place 
than any of the others, and when the strokes ran up 
to forty or fifty it was very dreary work, and I sat 
alone in the church wondering who would ring for me, 
and how many strokes could be counted by those who 
were shivering at home in their beds. 

The house was built the first year of the settlement, 
and the understanding was that my father contributed 
the little money necessary, and superintended the 
work, in which he was assisted by any one who vol- 
unteered his labor. It was his original intention to 
build it alone, and the little help he received only 
irritated him, as it was not worth the boast that he had 
raised a temple tothe Lord single-handed. All the 
carpenter's work, and all the plasterer’s work, he per- 
formed without assistance except from members of his 
own household, but I believe the people turned out to 
the raising, and helped to put up the frames. 

Regularly after its completion he occupied the rough 
pulpit (which he built with especial reference to his 
own size), and every Lord's Day morning and even- 
ing preached a religion to the people which I think 
added to their discomforts, for it was hard and unfor- 
giving. There were two or three kinds of Baptists 
among the people of Fairview when the house was 
completed, and a few Presbyterians, but they all be- 
came Methodists without revolt or question when my 
father announced in his first preaching that Fairview 
would be of that denomination. 

He did notsolicitthem to join him, though he probably 
intimated in a way which admitted of no discussion 
that the few heretics yet remaining out in the world 
had better save themselves before it was too late. It 
did not seem tooccur to him that men and women who 
had grown up in a certain faith renounced it with dif- 
ficulty ; it was enough that they were wrong, and that 
he was forgiving enough to throw open the doors of the 
accepted church. If they were humiliated, he was glad 
of it, ‘for that was necessary to condone their trans- 
gressions; if they had arguments to excuse it, he did 
not care to hear them, as he had taken God into part- 
nership, and built Fairview, and people who worshiped 
there would be expected to throw aside all doctrinal 
nonsense. * * * 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FouGutT. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock, author of In the Tennessee 
Mountains. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


CHAPTER I. 


It is said that a certain old battle-field in Tennessee is 
haunted in these peaceful times. Often there comes 
out of the dark silence the sudden wild blare of the 
bugle, chilling the blood of distant fireside groups. 
Then the earth throbs with the roll of drums and the 
measured tread of martial hosts. A mysterious clangor, 
as the clash of arms, fills the air. 
glinting of bayonets above the grim earthworks which 
still loom up against the vague horizon. 

And yet there are those who can hear, in the mili- 
tary music and the tumultuous voices of victory and 
defeat, only the rush of the wind across the vast his- 








A flash—it is the | 





toric plain; who can see, in the gleaming phantoms 
that hold the works, only the mist and the moon; who 
can feel, in the tremor of the earth beneath a charging 
column, only the near approach of the railway train 


| thundering through the cavernous limestone country. 


By the wintry daylight the battle-field is still more 
ghastly. Gray with the pallid crab-grass, which so 
eagerly usurps the place of last summer's crops, it 
stretches out on every side to meet the bending sky. 
The armies that successively encamped upon it did 
not leave a tree for miles, but here and there thickets 
have sprung up since the war, and, bare and black, 
they intensify the gloom of the landscape. The turf 
in these segregated spots is never turned. Beneath 
the branches are rows of empty, yawning graves 
where the bodies of soldiers were temporarily buried. 
Here, most often, their spirits walk, and no hire can 
induce the hardiest ploughman to break the ground. 
Thus the owner of the land is fain to concede these 
acres to his ghostly tenants, who pay no rent. 

A great brick house, dismantled and desolate, rises 
starkly above the dismantled desolation of the plain. 
Despite the tragic aspect of this building, it offers a 
certain grotesque suggestion,—it might seem, in the 
mad ostentation of its proportions, a vast caricature 
of succumbed prosperities. There is no embowering 
shrubbery about it, no inclosing fence. It is an 
integrant part of the surrounding ruin. Its cupola 
was riddled by a cannonade, and the remnants shake 
ominously with every gust of wind; there are black 
fissures in the stone steps and pavements, where shells 
exploded; many of the windows are shattered and 
boarded up. In others, however, the glass is intact, 
and through those nearest at hand John Estwicke, 
standing for the first time on the long, broad portico 
one afternoon in 1871, caught the genial flicker of 
fire-light and the glow of crimson curtains. The 
whole place was grimly incongruous with the idea of 
a home, and as he was ushered into a wide, bare hall, 
with glimpses of uninhabited, unfurnished rooms on 
either hand, there was intimated something of those 
more potent terrors with which it was instinct,—the 
pursuing influences of certain grisly deeds of trust; 
for the battle-field, the grewsome thickets, the house 
itself, all were mortgaged. The next moment he was 
in an atmosphere of goodly domestic cheerfulness, 
heightened by coloring so vivid and warm that it 
seemed to pulsate. A flaring, be-flowered, velvet 
carpet covered the floor of a large, square room; the 
crimson curtains were long and expansive ; the clumsy, 
old-fashioned, brass fender and andirons glittered with 
the reflection of the blazing logs; now and then a red 
gleam was evoked from the time-darkened mahogany 
chairs, upholstered with thread-bare black hair-cloth, 


‘ which showed here and there the canvas beneath; for 


all the furniture was well worn, being scanty relics of 
ante-bellum days, saved by some miracle in the gen- 
eral destruction of the great battle. He caught a 
bizarre glimpse of himself in a huge fractured mirror 
with a showy, gilded frame, which hung above the 
mantelpiece, and of his host rising suddenly and 
turning to meet him. 

“My dear sir,”” exclaimed General Vayne, with a 
certain rotund emphasis, ‘‘I am happy to see you!" 

As he crossed the room and offered his hand to his 


guest—his left hand, for his right sleeve was empty— 


there was something in his manner which, despite the 
impressiveness of his fine proportions, his soldierly 
gait, his kindling, enthusiastic eyes, and the grave 
earnestness of his florid face, savored strongly of the 
ludicrous. He bore himself with a noble dignity which 
might well have befitted Julius Caesar, but which con- 
sorted absurdly enough with the uncouthness of the 
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bare ruin where he lived; with his hunted condition, 
never out of sound of the hue and cry of his debts; 
with the well-worn scams of his coat,—a suggestive 
contrast to his perfect and immaculate linen, that in 
making the most of its virtues only offered another 
annotation upon the history of his struggle between 
gentility and poverty. There was evident cordiality 
in his welcome, but it was accorded pre-eminently in 
his official character as host. After this the murmured 
civility with which the introduction of Estwicke was 
acknowledged by the General's slender young daugh- 
ter, and the beaming amiability of an old lady, his 
sister, who sat on the opposite side of the fireplace, 
seemed a trifle irresponsible. 

““My brother has told me,” said Mrs. Kirby, her 
short gray-streaked curls waving with an animation 
that threatened to dislodge the little old-fashioned 
side-combs which held them from her plump, benig- 
nant, wrinkled face, ‘‘that you are a relative, a third 
cousin, of our good friend the Reverend Edward 
Estwicke—regret to hear of his neuralgia—so sad !”’ 

“An admirable man,” said General Vayne. He 
fixed his dark earnest eyes upon the fire, and with his 
adroit left hand he reflectively stroked his long gray 
moustache. 

“T have never known, sir,” he continued, weightily, 
“an intellect more powerful, acute and analytic than 
that of that learned and eloquent divine.” 

The relative of the ‘learned divine” looked at his 
host with a momentary touch of surprise, for he knew 
his cousin only as a dull and droning old preacher in 
an obscure little town in West Virginia. He had not 
the advantage of General Vayne’s moral magnifying- 
glass. Through this unique lens life loomed up as 
rather a large affair. In the rickety court-house in the 
village of Chattalla, five miles out there to the south, 
General Vayne beheld a temple of justice. He trans- 
lated an office-holder as the sworn servant of the 
people. The State was this great commonwealth, 
and its seal a proud escutcheon. A fall in cotton 
struck him as a blow to the commerce of the world. 
From an adverse political fortune he augured the 
swift ruin of the country. Abstract ideas were to him 
as potent elements in human affairs as acts of the 
legislature, and in the midst of the general collapse, 
his large ideas still retained their pristine proportions. 

“T am afraid you have had a cold drive,” said Mrs. 
Kirby, beaming on the visitor. ‘Our climate has 
changed since the war. It is much more severe.” 

“The loss of the trees, perhaps,” suggested the 
stranger. 

“Perhaps,”’ said the old lady, with her gurgling 
laughter, ‘‘ there may be something in the superstition 
that the Yankees forgot their weather and left it behind 
them. And now the malaria has gone—I wonder 
where! Probably we have to thank the Federal army 
and their cold weather for that also.”’ 

General Vayne lifted his eyes. ‘I thank the Fed- 
eral army for—nothing,” declared the unreconstructed, 
bitterly. 

There was an unaccountable astonishment,—more, 
constraint,—in the visitor’s face. He remained stiffly 
silent, and one sufficiently observant might have 
caught in his manner an intimation that he held him- 
self on the defensive. 

Miss Vayne was not sufficiently observant. She 
laughed out suddenly with girlish effusion, and as she 
changed her position the light was full upon her deli- 
cately fair complexion, her rich brown hair, and her 
shabby black silk dress. She turned her joyous eyes 
upon the pallid heart-break of that blighted plain. 
“To make light of your obligations, papa,”’ she cried, 
“doesn’t make away with them.” 











The gesture sharpened the frivolous satire, but the 
stranger's attention had not detached itself from Gen- 
eral Vayne, at whom he was looking with a fiery-red 
spark in his challenging brown eyes. This was more 
in accord with an alert aggressiveness habitually ex- 
pressed in his face than with his suave reserved man- 
ner and his smooth and punctilious observance of the 
behests of polite society. His polish was like that of 
steel,—its pleasing lustre does not deceive as to the 
stern possibilities of the weapon or the temper of the 
blade. He had a firmly moulded chin, a short upper 
lip, and excellent teeth. There was a dash of red in 
his close-clipped brown hair, and his whiskers and 
moustache were of a lighter tinge. His hands were 
smooth and white, but his face was darkened and 
roughened by sun and wind. He looked about thirty 
years of age; he was tall and heavily built, and, like 
all the men of this region, a military training was very 
marked in his bearing, despite his civilian dress. 

“Ah well,” said General Vayne, waving the war, 
the Federal army and the nation generally into a 
diminishing distance with his expressive left hand, 
“T have—a—dismissed them—from consideration. 
Let them go! Let them go! Nowadays I am no 
wrangler. I leave all questions of public policy asa 
bone of contention for the Political Dogs to gnaw.” 

His method of enunciation might suggest to the 
literary mind the profuse use of capital letters. 

“IT am, and have always been, strictly tolerant,” 
continued General Vayne,—‘‘conservative in my 
views. Conservatism, sir,’’ declared the tolerant man, 
with an extreme look in his eye, ‘is the moral cen- 
tripetal force that curbs the flighty world.”’ 

Mrs. Kirby’s interest in politics had diminished since 
the war, during which it had a phenomenal growth 
like Jonah’s gourd. Now an absorption in personal 
matters flourished in its stead. 

“I hope you find your stay in the neighborhood 
pleasant, Captain Estwicke—so glad,” she said. ‘‘ Of 
course you've been to Chattalla. Charming, charm- 
ing town! I am a visitor here myself. I haven't 
before seen my brother since the eve of Shiloh—yes, 
since Shiloh. I shall remain some months with him— 
so delightful to come back! And is it business or 
pleasure that brings you to Tennessee ?”’ 

This old lady possessed an unbridled imagination. 
She fancied it possible that people came to Tennessee 
for pleasure. 

Once more there was that peculiar look of surprise 
and constraint upon Estwicke’s face. He hesitated in 
doubt and embarrassment. It did not escape her 
attention this time, but she misinterpreted it as a look 
of inquiry, so she smilingly reiterated with great dis- 
tinctness, ‘‘ Did you come to Tennessee for dusiness 
or Pleasure ?”’ 

“‘T came to join my regiment,” he replied, tersely— 
evasively it may be considered. 

This information exploded like a bomb, leaving a 
sulphurous silence behind it. 

“‘Ah-h-h!” exclaimed General Vayne, in a tone 
intended to express assent, but which was like a pro- 
longed note of surprised comprehension. He appre- 
ciated all at once how it was that he had mistaken 
this man for an ex-rebel captain. His letter of intro- 
duction from the Reverend Edward Estwicke had 
described him broadly as ‘‘ Captain Estwicke of Vir- 
ginia,” and when General Vayne had called upon 
him at the house of a mutual friend near Chattalla, 
where the officer was spending the last few days of 
his leave, no allusion as it chanced was made to the 
stubborn fact of his regiment, stationed at the city of 
Marston twenty miles away. * * * 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A WIDOW. By Edgar Fawcett. | 


1zmo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, 


$1.22. 
CHAPTER I. 


It is not long ago that the last conservative resident of 
Bond Street, proud of his ancient possessorship and 
no doubt loving the big brick structure with arched 
doorway and dormer windows in which he first saw 
the light, felt himself relentlessly swept from that in- 
teresting quarter by the stout besom of commerce. In- 
teresting the street really is for all to whom old things 
appeal with any charm. It is characteristic of our 
brilliant New York, however, that few antiquarian feet 
tread her pavements, and that she is too busy with her 
bustling and thrifty present to reflect that she has ever 
reached it through a noteworthy past. Some day it 
will perhaps be recorded of her that among all cities 
she has been the least preservative of tradition and 
memorial. The hoary antiquity of her transatlantic 
sisters would seem to have made her unduly conscious 
of her own youth. She has so long looked over seas 
for all her history and romance, that now, when she 
can safely boast two solid centuries of age, the habit yet 
firmly clings, and she cares as little for the annals of 
her fine stately growth, as though, like Troy, she had 
risen, roof and spire, to the strains of magic melody. 

It might be of profit, and surely it would be of pleas- 
ure, were she to care more for the echoes of those harsh 
and sometimes tragic sounds that have actually blent 
their serious music with her rise. As it is, she is rich 
in neglected memories; she has tombs that dumbly 
reproach her ignoring eye; she has nooks and pur- 
lieus that teem with reminiscence and are silent testi- 
monials of her indifference. Her Battery and her 
Bowling Green, each bathed in the tender glamour of 
Colonial association, lie frowned upon by the grim 
scorn of recent warehouses and jeered at by the sar- 
castic shriek of the neighboring steam-tug. She can 
easily guide you to the modern clamors of her Stock- 
Exchange ; butif you asked her to show you the graves 
of Stuyvesant and Montgomery, she might find the 
task a hard one, though thousands of her citizens daily 
pass and re-pass these hallowed spots. Boston, with 
Its gentle ancestral pride, might well teach her a lesson 
in retrospective self-esteem. Her own harbor, like 
that of Boston, has had its “‘tea-party,”’ and yet one 
whose anniversary now remains a shadow. On Golden 
Hill, in her own streets, the first battle of our Revolu- 


tion was fought, the first blood in the cause of our | 


freedom was spilled; yet while Boston stanchly com- 
memorates its later ‘“‘ massacre,”’ what tribute of oratory, 
essay or song has that other momentous contest re- 
ceived? This metropolitan disdain of local souvenir 
can ill excuse itself on the plea of intolerance toward 


provincialism ; for if the great cities of Europe are not | 


ashamed to admit themselves once barbaric, Hudson 
in fray or traffic with the swarthy Manhattans, or old 
Van Twiller scowling at the anathemas of Bogardus, 
holds at least a pictorial value of significance. 


Bond Street has always been but a brief strip of | 
thoroughfare, running at right angles between the | 


Bowery and Broadway. Scarcely more than thirty 
years ago it possessed the quietude and dignity of a 
patrician domain ; it was beloved of our Knickerbocker 
social element; it was the tranquil stronghold of caste 
and exclusiveness. Its births, marriages, and deaths 
were all touched with a modest distinction. Extrava- 


gance was it horror and ostentation its antipathy. The | 


cheer of its entertainments would often descend to 
lemonade and sponge-cake, and rarely rise above the 
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luxury of claret-punch and ice-cream. Its belles were 
of demurer type than the brisk-paced ladies of this 
period, and its beaux paid as close heed to the straight 
line in morals as many of their successors now bestow 
upon it in the matter of hair-parting. Bond Street was 
by no means the sole haunt of the aristocracy, but it 
was very representative, very important, very select. 
There was even a time when to live there at all con- 
ferred a certain patent of respectability. It was for- 
given you that your daughter had married an obscure 
Smith, or that your son had linked his lot with an un- 
desirable Jones, if you had once come permanently to 
dwell there. The whole short, broad street was super- 
latively genteel. Nothing quite describes it like that 
pregnant little word. It dined at two o’clock; it had 
“‘tea’’ at six; its parties were held as dissipated if they 
broke up after midnight; its young men “called’’ on 
its young women of an evening with ceremonious 
regularity, never at such times donning the evening- 
coat and the white neck-tie which now so widely ob- 
tain, but infallibly wearing these on all occasions of 
afternoon festivity with an unconcern of English usage 
that would keenly shock many of their descendants. 

But by degrees the old order changed. Commerce 
pushed northward with relentless energy. Its advance 
still left Bond Street uninvaded, but here and there the 
roomy brick dwellings received distinctly plebeian in- 
mates. One night, in this street formerly so dedicated 
to the calm of refinement, a frightful murder occurred. 
No one who lived in New York at that time can fail 
to remember the Burdell assassination. It was sur- 
rounded by all the most melodramatic luridness of com- 
mission. Its victim was a dentist, slaughtered at mid- 
night with many wounds from an unknown hand. The 
mysterious deed shook our whole city with dismay. 
For weeks it was a topic that superseded all others. 
To search through old newspapers of the excited days 
that followed is to imagine oneself on the threshold of 
a thrilling tale, in which the wrong culprits are ar- 
raigned and the real offender hides himself behind so 
impregnable an ambush that nothing but a final chap- 
ter can overthrow it. Yet in this ghastly affair of the 
stabbed dentist a protracted trial resulted in a tame 
acquittal and nomore. The story ended abruptly and 
midway. It lies to-day an alluring material for the 
writer of harrowing fiction. It still retains all the 
ghastly piquancy of an undiscovered crime. 

The vast surrounding populace of New York have 
long ago learned to forget it, but there would be truth 
in the assertion that Bond Street recalls it still. Its 
garish publicity scared away the last of her fine-bred 
denizens. The retreat was haughty and gradual, but 
it is now absolute. Where Ten Eyck and Van Horn 
had engraved their names in burly letters on sheeny 
door-plates, you may see at present the flaunting signs 
of a hair-dresser, a beer-seller, a third-rate French 
restaurateur, a furrier, a flower-maker, and an inter- 
cessor between despairing authors and obdurate pub- 
lishers. The glory of Bond Street has departed. on 

e 
spoilers possess it with undisputed rule. It is in one 
sense a melancholy ruin, in another a sprightly trans- 
formation. 

But several years before its decadence turned unar- 
gued fact (and now we near a time that almost verges 
upon the present), Mr. Hamilton Varick, a gentleman 
well past fifty, brought into perhaps the most spacious 
mansion of the street a bride scarcely eighteen. Mr. 


| Varick had lived abroad for many years, chiefly in 


Paris. He was atall, spare man, with a white jaunty 
mustache and a black eye full of fire. He was ex- 
tremely rich, and unless remote relations were con- 
sidered, heirless. It was generally held that he had 
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come home to end his days after a life of foreign folly 
and gallantry. ‘This may at first have seemed wholly 
true, but it also occurred that he had chosen to end 
them in the society of a blooming young wife. * * * 


NOTES. 

Mr. Crawford's Boston publishers had one order for 
his last book, A Roman Singer, of two thousand copies 
and another for one thousand. Large advance orders 
for the new book, by the same author, have already 
been given by booksellers, though as yet it is, pub- 
licly, a name only. It will be called An American 
Politician. 

Advantage has been taken of the expiration of copy- 
right on many of the poems of Longfellow, Whittier 
and Bryant, to issue them uniform with what is known 
in thetrade as “Red Line” editions of the English 
poets, and at the same low prices. Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company, Longfellow and Whittier’s authorized 
publishers, will protect their interests by also issuing 
cheap editions of the writings of these poets, which, 
though incomplete, will contain some of the poems 
on which copyright still obtains. As these books 
will be sold for half the usual price of a like complete 
edition, it is anticipated a very large number will be 
needed to supply the increased demand a marked 
reduction of price always creates for popular books. 
The early editions of the first poems of our noted 
American poets are now much valued. Shabby little 
paper-covered copies selling, in some instances, for 
five and ten dollars. 

Lord Tennyson is said to feel much aggrieved be- 
cause of the issue by the Harpers of an edition of his 
poems, in which has been included all his earlier writ- 
ings, and many fugitive pieces he would prefer to 
have forgotten. 


As examples of the best sort of book-making we 
commend the new edition of Mrs. Browning’s Poems 
just issued by Dodd, Mead and Company, and that of 
Edgar Allen Poe's writings, just issued by Armstrong 
and Son. They clearly show American publishers are 
learning to appreciate the fact that it is a mistake to 
let the publishing of tasteful, desirable and moderate 
price editions of standard works be left to their Eng- 
lish brethren of the craft, We are quite of the opinion 
that the taste for choice editions is being rapidly ac- 
quired here, though the popularity of the cheap paper 
libraries apparently points to a different conclusion. 
Sight must not be lost in considering the subject, that 
the peculiar conditions of the last ten years have pro- 
duced more readers than in any decade since the inven- 
tion of printing itself. In a future number of this 
paper we purpose commenting upon the causes which 
have brought about this remarkable literary awakening. 


The third volume of the Life of Carlyle, shortly to be 
published, will contain a defence of the conduct of 
Mr. Froude as literary executor forthe English philo- 
sopher. 


The sixth and concluding volume of the new re- 
vised edition of Bancroft’s History of the United States, 
will be published before the close of the year, and the 
second volume of McMaster’s History, which virtually 
continues Mr. Bancroft’s life work, is to be expected 
in November. Eight thousand copies of the first vol- 
ume of the McMaster History have been sold, but if 
we mistake not these are but the forerunners of thou- 
sands and tens-of-thousands of this most interesting 
work that willbe called for, if only the coming volumes 
equal in merit the one already before the public. 
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NEW BOOKS 
and their prices at John Wanamaker's. 
FICTION. 
Dr. SEVIER. By George W. Cable, author of The 


Grandissimes, Old Creole Days, etc. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 





THE ARMOURER’S 'PRENTICES. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. 12mo, $1.15; by mail, $1.26. 


THE Story OF VITEAU. By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

THE Story OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Le PRINCE ZILAH. Roman Parisien. Par Jules 
Claretie. 12mo, paper, $1.05; by mail, $1.15. 

IN PARTNERSHIP: Studies in Story-Telling. By 
Brander Matthews, and H. C. Bunner. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS, No. 6. 
cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Tie Car. By the author of Miss Toosey’s Mission 
and Laddie. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

ALLAN DarE and Ropert LE DIABLE. By Admiral 
Porter. To be published in nine fortnightly parts, 
8vo, each part with an illustration by Alfred 
Fredericks. Part I., 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

A WonbDeEr-Book, for girls and boys. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Holiday edition, with illustrations 
by F. E. Church. 4to, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH. By F. Warden. 12mo, 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. Pocket edition, 9 
cents; by mail, Io cents. 


TRAVEL. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE “VIVIAN.” By Thomas W. 
Knox. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 
HISTORY. 
UNIVERSAL History. By Leopold Von Ranke. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By George Ban- 
croft. Vol. V., 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Hansen-Taylor and Horace Scudder. 
crown 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.30. 

CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY: or Men of Business who did 
Something besides Making Money. A book for 
young Americans. By James Parton. 12mo, 95 
cents; by mail, $1.06. 

JAMEs Mapison. By Sydney Howard Gay. No. Io, 
American Statesmen series. 12mo, 95 cents; by 
mail, $1.05. 


By E. W. Howe, 


16mo, 40 


By Marie 
2 vols., 


SCHUMANN. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. The Great 
Musicians series. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, go 
cents. 


POETRY. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF HERMES: and other Poems. 
By Paul Hermes. 8vo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
ROADSIDE SONGS OF TuSCANY. Translated and illus- 

trated by Francesca Alexander. Edited by John 
Ruskin. Part II., boards, 60 cents; by mail, 68 
cents ; paper, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 
MELODIES OF VERSE. Lyrics selected from the poeti- 
cal works of Bayard Taylor. 18mo, vellum, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
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POLITICS. 

POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. By Charles Nord- 
hoff. Popular edition, 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
45 cents. 

AMERICAN COMMENTS ON EUROPEAN QUESTIONS. 
By Joseph P. Thompson. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.45. 

PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE TO-DAY: at Home 
and Abroad, in Field and Workshop. By Robert 
P. Porter. 16mo, 8 cents; by mail, Io cents. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

THE Unity oF NATURE. By the Duke of Argyll. 
8vo, $1.15; by mail, $1.30. 

HISTORY OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Eduard (Wilhelm Eugen) Reuss. 
Translated from the fifth revised and enlarged 
German edition, with numerous bibliographical 
additions by Edward L. Houghton, A. M. 2 vols., 
8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.10. 

TEXT AND VERSE: Selections from the Bible and 
from the writings of John G. Whittier, chosen by 
Gertrude W. Cartland. 18mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
68 cents. 

TEACHINGS AND COUNSELS: Twenty Baccalaureate 
Sermons, with a discourse on President Garfield. 
By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHAPTERS IN POPULAR NATURAL History. By Sir 
John Lubbock. 16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 37 
cents. 

HomeE Topics: a Book of Practical Papers on House 
and Home Matters. With suggestions as to the 
care and education of children, home decoration 
and amusements, window gardening, practical 
floriculture, the treatment of the sick, vacations, 
etc., etc. 8vo, $1.25; by mail, $1.47. 

JouN BuLL’s NEIGHBOR IN HER TRUE LIGHT. Being 
an Answer to some recent French Criticisms. 
By a “ Brutal Saxon.” 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


LEISURE HouRS AMONG THE GEMS. By Augustus C, 
Hamlin. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


1872 Under the Lilies and Roses. Florence Marryat (Mrs. Francis 
Lean), 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1873 Zéro; A story of Slentn Carlo. Mrs. Campbell Praed, 18 cents; 
by mail, 20 cents. 

1874 Piédouche, A French Detective (LeCoupd’ ceil). F. Du Boisgobey. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1875 “ For Percival.’”” Margaret Veley, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1876 ‘‘ Corinna.’”’ Rita, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1877 An Ishmaelite. Mrs. M. E. Braddon, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1878 Klytia; A Story of Heidelberg Castle, George Taylor, 18 cents ; 
by mail, 20 cents. 

1879 For Life and Love. Alison, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 

1880 Little Goldie: A Story of Woman’s Love. Mrs, Sumner Hayden, 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

188: Miss Tommy, and In a House-Boat. 
mail, 10 cents. 

1882 Stella. Fanny Lewald (From the German by Beatrice Marshall), 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1883 Sunshine and Roses. 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1884 Donald Grant. George Macdonald, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1885 The Sculptor’s Daughter (Margot la Balafrée). F. Du Boisgobey. 
First half, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1886 Zénobie Capitaine. F. Du Boisgobey. First half, 18 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 

1886 Zénobie Capitaine. 
by mail, 20 cents. 

1887 A Drawn Game. Basil, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


SEASIDE POCKET EDITION. 


241 The Baby’s Grandmother. L. B. Walford, g cents; by mail, 10 
cents. 

242 Two Orphans. D’Ennery, 9 cents: by mail, 10 cents. 

243 Tom Burke of ‘‘ Ours.’’ Charles Lever. First half, 18 cents; 
by mail, 20 cents. 


Miss Mulock, 9 cents; by 


F. Du Boisgobey. Second half, 18 cents ; 





By the author of ‘Dora Thorne,” 18 | 
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Tom Burke of ‘‘Ours.”” Charles Lever. Second half, 18 cents ; 


by mail, 20 cents. 
A Great Mistake. By the author of “‘His Wedded Wife,’’ 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 certs. 
5 Miss Tommy. Miss Mulock, 9 cents; by mail, to cents. 
A Fatal Dower. By the Author of *‘ His Wedded Wife,”’ 9 cents ; 
by mail, ro cents. 
The Armourer’s ’Prentices, 
mail, 10 cents. 
The House on the Marsh. 


cents. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
Frederick W. Robinson 


Charlotte M. Yonge,9 cents; by 


F, Warden, 9 cents; by mail, 1o 


Women are Strange, and Other Stories. 
15 cents ; by mail, 17 cents. 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
cents. 

The Court of the Tuileries. 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
cents 

Frank Fairlegh. 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
cents. 

Haco; The Dreamer. 
cents. 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
cents, 

Between the Heather, and The Northern Sea. M. 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 


cents, 
LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


Robinson Crusoe. Daniel DeFoe, 18 cents ; 
Burns’ Poems. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Life of Spenser. The Dean of St. Paul’s,g cents 
cents. 

The Gold Bug; and Other Tales 
mail, 15 cents. 

3 Wrecks in the Sea of Life. 

cents. 

. Typhaines Abbey. Count A. De Gobineau. 
Charles D. Meigs, 23 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
The Light of Asia. Edwin Arnold, 18 cents; by mail, 2 cents. 
The Assignation ; and Other Tales. Edgar Allan Poe, 14 cents; 
by mail, 15 cents. 
History of the Mormons. 
mail, 15 cents. 

Home as Found; Asequel to Homeward Bound. 
Cooper, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

STANDARD LIBRARY. 
3 49 The Gold Seekers of the Sierras. Joaquin Miller, 12 cents; by 

mail, 14 cents. 


Part II., 20 cents; by mail, 25 


Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson, 
Part III., 20 cents ; by mail, 25 


Frank E. Smedley, 15 cents ; by mail, 17 cents. 
Part IV., 20 cents; by mail, 25 


William Lime, 14 cents; by mail, 15 


Part V., 20 cents; by mail, 25 


Linskill, 


Part VI., 20 cents ; by mail, 25 


by mail, 20 cents. 


by mail, 10 
Edgar Allan Poe, 14 cents; by 


Alexander Berg, 18 cents; by mail 20 


Translated by 


Lieut. J. W. Gunnison, 14 cents; by 


J. Fennimore 


The effectual attraction to 
our bookstore is the way we 
sell. We buy as low as we can, 
and sell at a small profit. 
That’s the whole of it. No 
trying to get somebody else’s 
price. No haggling. No de- 
viation from the mark on the 
fly-leaf. 

It is a bookstore in which 
prices are systematically fair ; 
and which is almost never un- 
dersold. Fair trade is just as 
practicable, just as easy, in 
books as in other merchandise. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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R. Worthington’s New Books. 


CopPINGER (DR.). Cruise of the ‘ Alert.” Four 
years in Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene waters (1878-32.) 
By R. W. Coppinger, M. D, Illustrated with full-page plates. 


Imperial, 8vo, cloth, extra, $6.00. 

ETCHED EXAMPLES OF PAINTINGS. Old and New 
With an Essay and descriptive letter-press, by John W. Mollet, B. A. 
20 etchings by Jacquemart, Flameng, Rajon, Unger, etc., etc. In 
one vol., folio, cloth, extra, $12.50. 

GoRRINGE (LizuT. Com. Henry H.). History of 
Egyptian Obelisks. Consisting of the Archzology of the New York 
Obelisk.—Notes on the ancient methods of quarrying and erecting 
Obelisks. Illustrated. In one handsome vol., large 4to, cloth, gilt, 
Published at $15.00. $7.50. 

Scotr (Str WALTER). Ivanhoe, Edition de Luxe 
with numerous original and beautiful wood engravings, drawn by M. 
Riou, Adrien Marié, F. Lix, and H. Scott, in one handsome volume, 
royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, $3.75. 

LONGFELLOW PorTFOLIO. <Ldition de Luxe. 
Being a selection of 75 artist proofs from the original woodcuts illus- 
trating the subscription edition of Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Inclosed in handsome portfolio, $20.00, 

CLEVELAND (GROVER). A Life of Grover Cleveland, 
Governor of the State of New York, and candidate for President of 
the United States. By Deshler Welch. Authorized edition, printed 
in new type, on fine paper. With portraits, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

BLAINE (Hon. J. G.). Life of, by C. W. Balestier, 
with portraits of Blaine and Logan, 12mo, cloth, gilt, extra, $1.00. 

Woop (Rev. ); G.). Petland revisited. By the Rev. 

. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., etc. Author of ‘ Homes Without 
ands, etc. With illustrations by Miss Margery May, engraved on 
wood by G, Pearson. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, $2.25. 

ELIoT (GEORGE). Essays and Leaves from a Note 
Book. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


NEW STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK. 


NATIONAL GAZETTEER OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
L. de Colange, LL.D, Editor of Zell’s Encyclopedia, etc, Em- 
bracing a comprehensive account of every State, Territory, County, 
City, Town and Village throughout the Union, with population from 
the last census. 1 vol., 1125 pages, cloth, $5.50. 

A 


HunTINGTON (Hon. L. S.). Professor Conant, 
Story of English and American Social and Political Life. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.25. 


Hake (A. EGMONT). 


12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


Lockwoop (HENry C.). 
dency. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


The story of Chinese Gordon. 


The abolition of the Presi- 


New Illustrated 


WoRrTHINGTON'S ANNUAL FOR 1885. An entirely 
new volume, containing instructive and amusing reading for young 
and old. _Iilustrated with upward of 300 beautiful engravings, man 
of them full page, and full page colored plates. Bound in a ric 
chromo cover of original design, printed in colors, 4to $1.50; cloth, 
extra, gilt, in elegant design, $2.50. 


TWILIGHT TALES, told for young readers. A collec- 
tion of stories for children, of the most approved character, By 
various authors. Profusely illustrated with full page colored plates 
and fine engravings. Beautifully printed on fine paper, elegant 
chromo cover. Large 4to, $1.50. 


PICTURESQUE TouRS IN AMERICA of the Junior 
United Tourist Club, Edited by the Rev. Edward T. Bromfield, 
D. D. An entire new edition, with many additions, including a new 
chapter on New York and vicinity. Profusely illustrated with fine 
wood engravings. Inclosed in an elegant double cover of original 
design. 4to, boards, $1.50; cloth extra, new design, $2.50. 


CHATTERBOX JUNIOR FOR 1884-85. An entirely new 


volume. Profusely illustrated with choice engravings. Bound in 
double cover in colors, of new and unique design, 4to, boards, $1.75, 


CLOVER-Nook. Poems and stories by well-known 
authors, Illustrated with upward of 200 engravings and full page 
colored plates. In chromo cover of exquisite design. 4to, boards, 
$1.25. 


Your Luck’s IN Your HAnpD; or the science of 
Modern Palmistry. By Professor A. R. Craig. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL. 
Journal of a Life in the Highlands, from 1862 to 1882. 
illustrations of the English edition. 1 vol., r2mo, $1.25. 


ROGEt's THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WoRrDS 
Purases. New English edition. 12mo, cloth, extra, $2.00. 


A Compact HIsSTorRY OF ENGLAND, From the time 
of the Ancient Britons to 1880, with a Synopsis of England in the 
Nineteenth Century, its Government and Institutions. By Archi- 
bald H. McCalman, With Introduction, etc., by R. H. Stoddard, 
Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


LEVER (CHARLES). Lever’s novels. 
8vo, cloth, gilt. London, $30.00, 


KENDRICK (A. C.). Our Poetical Favorites. 
12mo, cloth, gilt extra, $6.00. 


GOLDSMITH (OLIVER). 
Edition with copious notes, by James 
steel. 4 vols.,12mo, cloth, $6.00, 


Dick (THomas, LL.D.). Complete Works. Com- 
eae the Christian Philosopher, Philosophy of Religion, Future 
tate, Celestial Scenery, Practical Astronomer, etc., etc. New 
edition, fully illustrated. 10 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt, extra, $12.50. 


Mapison. Works of James Madison. Letters and 
other writings of James Madison, fourth President of the United 
States. New edition, In 4 vols., octavo, cloth, Published by order 
of Congress, $10.00, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. New edition com- 
plete. With numerous additions, by John Wilson Croker, M. P., 
and Notes by various hands. Four vols., r2mo, cloth, gilt, extra, 
$5.00, 


BLACK (WILLIAM). Complete works, comprising all 
his novels, Mew Uniform Edition, Printed from New Plates on 
good paper. 15 vols., 12mo, cloth, extra, $15.00 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Centenary Edition. Thoroughly revised, 6 vols., r2mo, cloth, $13.50. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP2DIA. A Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Knowledge for the people. New and revised edition, 1884 
containing 27,900 distinct Articles, 3,485 Wood Engravings, 39 Colore 
Maps, and index to nearly 18,000 incidentally mentioned subjects, 
ro vols. Royal 8vo, Cloth extra, in new style. Stamped from new 
dies, $25.00, 

Messrs. Chambers gives notice that ‘the only authentic edition of 
their Encyclopedia, and that for which alone they are answerable, is 
the edition published by themselves in Edinburgh and London, and 
bearing their imprint, and for which, as wellas their other publications 
Mr, R. Worthington is sole agent for America.” 


Juvenile Books. 


Esor’s FABLES. Edited from original sources, with 
an illustration to nearly every fable, and many full page engravings. 
The most profusely illustrated edition published. Chromo-litho- 
graph cover. 4to, Toasts, $1.00, 


| Grimm's Farry TALES. Translated by Lucy Crane. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane and Wehnert. Including Grimm’s 
Gost1n’s, with the inimitable illustrations by George Cruikshank 
printed in colors. 4to, with dainty cover of original design, printed 
in rich colors, $1.00. 


THE AMERICAN CHATTERBOX. A _ new volume for 
1884-5. Full of fascinating illustrations, with appropriate descrip- 
tions in poetry and prose, 4to, with fine cover, printed in colors, 
$1.00, 


CHRISTMAS Box. Profusely illustrated with pretty 
engravings, accompanied by nursery rhymes, simple stories and 
bright poems of child life. Chromo cover, in tasteful design. 4to, 
boards, $1.00. 


CHATTERBOX HALL, and other stories of child life 
in prose and verse, profusely illustrated by Kate Greenaway. Printed 
on fine paper, with achromo-lithograph cover. 4to, boards, 75 cents, 
This is one of the most attractive new books of the season. Among 

the authors are Louisa M. Alcott, Jean Ingelow, Kate Tannatt Woods 

Dora Greenwell, Jennett Humphreys, and Amelia B. Edwards, an 

other English and American writers. 


More Leaves from the 
With all the 
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28 vols., crown 
3 vols., 


Com plete Works. New 
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D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
Books for Home, School, and Library Use. 


Best Authors, Elegant Bindings, Costly Illustrations. 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
Ick Zones. By Prof. J. E. Nourse, 
U.S. N. This standard work, not only 
graphically recounts the thrilling story of 
American enterprise and bravery in Polar 
explorations, including that of the Greely 
expedition, but contains satisfactory ac- 
counts of the early explorations under the 
auspices of other nations. The weird 
fascination which has attracted so many 
brave men to the ice regions is made evi- 
dent to the readers of this intensely inter- 
esting volume. The course of the ex- 
plorers can be traced upon accompanying 
maps. Numerous illustrations, with por- 
traits. 8vo, extra cloth, with circumpolar 
map in colors, $3.50; half calf, $6.00, 


AMERICA: OUR NATIONAL Hymn, 
AND OrHer Patriotic Porms. By Rev. 
S. F. Smith, D.D. Semi-centennial edi- 
tion, with iilustrations by famous artists, 

ortrait of the author, and sketch of his 
ife. This peerless hymn, Gear to the hearts 
of the American people, is brought out 
with wonderful beauty and elegance, ac- 
companied by twelve new patriotic poems, 
by the same author, not previously pub- 
lished. Morocco binding, $6.00; extra 
cloth, full gilt, $3.00. 


A FAMILY FLIGHT AROUND HoME, 
the latest addition to the ‘‘ Family 
Flights,’’ by Edward Everett Hale and 
Susan Hale, will be found no less interest- 
ing than the former volume, though the 
scene of the story is transferred from for- 
eign lands to our own New England, 
whose characteristics of country and peo- 
ple are all noted with the delightful vivac- 
ity characteristic of the other books of 
the series. Handsomely illustrated. 8vo, 
extra cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


HIsTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
Pgorte. By Arthur Gilman, M.A, The 
comments of the NV. V. /mdependent, and 
the Literary Word, on this book : “* We 
have nothing as good, and are not likely 
to have:”’ ‘lhe most attractive one- 
volume History of the United States that 
we have seen,”’ are plainly endorsed b 
the public, as shown by a demand which 
has made successive editions necessary in 
the space of a few months. As a careful, 
accurate record of principal events and 
their results, it is the most valuable book 
of its kind for home, library, or school 
use. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50; crown 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, gilt top, $2.50. 

Esop’s FABLES VERSIFIED. By 
Clara Doty Bates. With 72 full-page 
illustrations by distinguished artists. The 
immortal old Fables, in their new form, 
will impress themselves afresh upon the 
memory and imagination, and win new 
favor from youngand old. Quarto, cloth, 
$3.00. 


LitrLE TALK ABOUT PLANTS. 
By Mrs. Fannie A. Dean. A _ practical 
text-book, so bright and attractive in all 
respects, that it willinterest the children 
who read it, in a personal study of the plants 
described. Boards, 35 cents. 

By 


COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Marian Harland. Plain, practical lessons 
for girls and young housekeepers. Its di- 
rections are to be relied upon, and their 
results are invariably successful, whole- 
some and delicious. 16mo, $1.00, 


Lothrop’s Annuals are absolutely unsurpassed in attractiveness. 





ILLUSTRATED Books, Fringed or 
in handsome cloth bindings, Among 
these are such gems as ‘* The Lost Chord,” 
by Adelaide A. Proctor; ‘*O, May I Join 
the Choir Invisible,”” by George Eliot ; 
“ Ninety and Nine,” by E. C. Clephane ; 
Tennyson’s ‘ Brook’? and ‘* Maud;” 
“* How Lisa Loved the King,” by George 
Eliot, etc. Beautifully illustrated, $1.50 
each, 


IT IS THE CHRISTMAS TIME. Twelve 
Ideal Christmas Hymns and Poems. 
Among exquisite engravings are here en- 
shrined those songs and hymns of Christ- 
mas, sweet to the ear and dear to the 
heart. The Star Song, by Herrick; the 
Herald Angels, by Wesley; Carols, by 
Wordsworth, George Mac Donaldand Miss 
Mulock ; ever living hymns, by Bishop 
Heber, Tate and Watts; and the won- 
drous angel songs, by Montgomery, Drum- 
mond and Keble. Quarto, extra cloth, gilt 
edges, $2.50. Morocco, $6.00. 


YuLE TIDE. Illustrated stories by 
favorite American and English authors, 
including Fred, A. Ober, Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, Edward Everett Hale and 
Margaret Sidney. Witha proem by Henry 
Randall Waite. A galaxy of entertaining 
stories, poems and sketches. Beautifully 
illustrated. Quarto, cloth, $2.00. 


Boy's WorkKsHop. By a Boy 
and his Friends, with an introduction by 
Henry Randall Waite. A capital guide 
in the direction of industrial training. 


$1.00. 

ENDLESS CHAIN. One _ of 
Pansy’s latest stories ; has all the earnest- 
ness of purpose, and cheerful, trustful faith 
that make her writings a power for good 
everywhere, IlIlustrated, $1.50. 


THE TRAVELLING LAW SCHOOL 
and Famous Trias. By Benjamin Vau- 
ghan Abbott, LL.D. A series of talks to 
young people concerning law, the functions 
of National, State, City and Town gov- 
ernment. Illustrated by accounts of fa- 
mous trials. A valuable manual for home 


or school use. $1.00. 

Our Business Boys. By Rev. F- 
E. Clarke. ‘‘The opinions of eminent 
business men as to the conditions of suc- 
cess which must be observed by boys en- 
tering business. * * Will enforce whole- 
some truth and sound wisdom upon every 
boy’s mind, and should have hosts of 
readers.” 16mo. 60 cents, 

How THEY WENT TO Europe. By 
Margaret Sidney. A charming narrative 
in the vivacious and pleasing style pecu- 
liar to this popular author, of a delightful 
journey on paper, which has all the charm 
of reality. The young people who read it 
will be not only entertained but instructed. 
16mo,. Illustrated, $1.00, 


OpE: INTIMATIONS OF IMMOR- 
Tauity. By William Wordsworth, With 
full-page illustrations by Hassam, Garrett, 
Miss Humphrey, Liingren, St. John, Har- 

er and Smedley. This masterpiece in 
English poetry is here reproduced with 
such beauty and artistic finish as to make 
it an invaluable addition to the library, 
anda most superb and appropriate gift- 
book for all seasons. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 ; 
Turkey morocco, $5.00. 


AN 








| 
| 


Popular Prices. 


How To LEARN AND EARN. Half 
Hours in Some Helpful Schools. By 
Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, Mrs. Ella 
Farman Pratt. Margaret Sidney, E. E, 
Brown and others, Among the headings 
of chapters in this interesting volume, 
are ‘* Perkins Institution for the Blind,’’ 
** Among Some Sewing Schools,’’ “‘ Phila- 
delphia School of Reform,”’ *‘ The Car- 
lisle School for Indian Pupils,’’ *‘ Boston- 
Whittling Schools,”’ ‘‘ Lady Betty’s Cook- 
ing School,”’ ‘‘ The Bad Boys of France,”’ 
* At a Day Nursery.” ‘These will suffi- 
ciently indicate the character of the book ; 
which has not a dull page in it. 12mo, 
cloth, roo illustrations, $1.50. 


ALL ABOARD FOR THE LAKES AND 
Mountains. By Edward A. Rand. As 
a writer for boys, Mr. Rand is universally 
popular, and the delightful journey of 
* Ralph ” and “ Rick ”’ is made realistic 
by numerous descriptive pictures. Boards, 
$1.75 ; extra cloth, bevelled and gilt, $2.25, 


TWENTY-SIX Hours A Day. By 
Mary Blake. To busy mothers, feeling 
the need of far more time each day than 
they can possiblysecure for the number- 
less duties that crowd upon them, this 
book will be a boon indeed, showing them 
the true economy of time and strength. 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


ROMANCE IN SONG: Heine’s 
Lyrical Interlude. Translated by Frank- 
lin Johnson. A chapter of autobiography, 
the most romantic in Heine’s life, full of 
imagery and sweetness. The translation 
is unusually happv. Uniform with ‘‘ Ideal 
Poems,” The illustrations by famous 
artists, and the superb binding and typo- 
graphy of this volume make it one of the 
choicest of gift books. 8vo, $3.00. 


IDEAL PoEeMs. Twelve poems, dis- 
tinguished by the verdict of popular ap- 
proval as the finest in the English lan- 
guage, and illustrated with superb full- 
page pictures by celebrated artists. This 
elegant volume is truly an ideal gift-book,. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00; elegant floral binding, 
$3.00, Turkey morocco, $6.00, 


THE KINGDOM OF HOME. 
Poems for Home Lovers. Selected and 
arranged by Arthur Gilman, M.A, 
Choice poems from all sources and times, 
by ancient and modern writers, sweet bits 
that have impressed themselves upon our 
memory, and longer poems‘always famil- 
iar yet ever new. With illustrations nu- 
merous and fine. 8vo, Russia leather 
binding, seal grain, $6.00. 


WILD FLOWERS AND WHERE THEY 
Grow. 3y Amanda B,. Harris. This 
charming chronicle of the merry outings 
of a gay household. and the modest favor- 
ites of field and wood which they search 
out, is made still more attractive by Miss 
Humphrey’s beautiful illustrations. 8vo, 
extra cloth, beautifully bound, gilt edge, 
$3.00; Turkey morocco, antique gilt 
edges, $6.00. 


Out oF DARKNESS. By Mary A. 
Lathbury. Eight original poems of the 
inner life, illustrated by the author, with 
eight masterly full-page drawings, and 
twenty exquisite vignettes, printed on 
heavy plate paper. natn, elegant floral 
cover, or cloth gilt edges, $3.00. 


A 


Homely 


Wide Awake, Vol. R., $1 50; Wide Awake Pleasure Book Q., $1.50; Chau 


tauqua Young Folks’ Annual, $1.50; Boys’ and Girls’ Annual, $2.50. 





Catalogue of upwards of 2,000 choice books, free to any address. 





D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 





BOOR EWS. 


SAUVEUR 
School of Languages, 


1715 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Fourth year opens September 29, 1884. 


French, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek, 
Latin, etc. 
CONVERSATION CLASSES. 
LECTURES IN FRENCH 

AND GERMAN. 


WEEKLY 


WEEKLY LECTURES ON CLASSICS 
DELIVERED IN ENGLISH. 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL. D., 


Principal. 
The 
New Wellesley School, 
Ph:ladelphia. 


A Famity aNp Day ScHoo.t 
FOR GIRLS, 


desire for more thorough education, 
The instruction is under the charge 
of vraduates of Wellesley College. 


Three new departments to be added | 
this year--Academic, Grammar, and | 
Kindergarten, so as to provide for | & 


scholars of all the two 
last-named departments, little boys 
received as day pupils. 
For Circulars, send to 
Miss Elizabeth B. Root, 


ages. In 


2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 





[N umber 6. 


De io Rue & Co,’ S 


CEL een ATED GOODS. 


| IMPERIAL TREASURY AND OPAQUE 
| ENGLISH LINEN PAPERS, Playing Cards, 
| Leather 

‘Markers, 
| Chess Boards, Art Novelties, Christmas Cards, 
| etc., for sale by all the leading stationers. 


Goods, Whist Markers, 
Court Cribbage Boards, 


Bezique 
Pocket 


Wholesale Agents 


Chas. L. Baker & Co., 


121 South Eleventh Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


& ife 
Insurance Company of New York 


Remember that The Mutual 


is the oldest Life Insurance Com- 


| pany in this country and the largest 


in the world: that its assets now 
exceed One Hundred and One Mil- 
Dollars; 


premiums are lower than those of 


lions of that its rates of 
any other company; that its appli- 
cations are simple, its policies plain 


and liberal; that its General Agents, 


| Messrs. Bates and Lambert, Chest- 


nutand Tenth Streets, Philadelphia, 


_ will be happy to furnish any addi- 


is desioned to meet the need and | tional information to persons desir- 
- Ah | 


ing Life Insurance. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
Spring Garden Insurance Co., 
431 Walnut Street. 
ORGANIZED 1835. 
Capital . ee 


serve for all Liabilities 
Net Surplus 


| Goel Bets, Jomeney a, 08g. 6 ce ce te te oe $1 182 


DIRECTORS. 
oo son F, Evans S. Fis op Corlies, 
G. Warden, Jesse 
Jone Graeff, Georg mt] Hall, 
Samuel C. Huey, Francis W. Kennedy, 
David Woelpper, Samuel B. Huey, 
George D. Krumbhaar. 
NELSON F. EVANS, President. 
JACOB E, PETERSON, Secretary. 





October, 1884. | BOOK NEWS. 


“The Evening Call,” 


A Popular Family Newspaper, 








Published every afternoon except Sunday. 


‘THE EVENING CALL”” is a news and literary paper 
combined. 


It has all the Telegraphic News of The United Press in the 
United States and Europe. No newspaper exceeds it in news 
facilities. Its own special telegraphic wire connects it with all 
the news centres, where the alert correspondents of the United 
Press supply it with the earliest as well as the latest news. 
The local department of Tue Catt is also first to report 
all happenings of special interest to the citizens of Philadel- 
phia and adjoining towns. 

But “ Tue Evenine Catt” is a great deal more than an excel- 
lent newspaper, important as that is. It has a department 
devoted to the Housekeeper. Its receipts are quoted as used 
far and near. None are better—few as good. 

The Children’s Department is another exclusive and special 
feature of Tur Catt. But why waste words? 

If you want to see a copy of this already famous newspaper, 


send us your name and address on a postal. 


Robert S. Davis, 


Proprietor of “ The Evening Call.” 
26 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 








48 BOOK 


A WELCOME GIFT BOOK. 


Now eel: Vol. I. of 
The English Illustrated Magazine, 
1884. 


A Handsome Volume, 





Consisting of 792 closely printed pages, and contain- 
ing 428 wood-cut illustrations of various sizes. 
Bound in extra cloth, colored edges. 


Price $2.50. 


The Volume contains a complete series of 
descriptive sketches by the author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman ;” 


Heir of Redclyffe ;” 
of Letters. 


This magazine with its useful editing, its 


bune. 


It deserves to find a place in the homes of 
all our subscribers.—Living Church. 


Ever a welcome visitor to the parlor or | 


library table—NVew York Home Journal. 


Those who wish good pictures and good | 
must be | 
pleased—with the English Illustrated Maga- | 


reading may be _ pleased—nay, 


zine.— Christian Advocate. 


One of the handsomest periodicals of the 


day.— New York Tribune. 


We count this magazine one of the publica- | 
tions in which all who care for the best cur- | 


Household Magazine. 


rent literature in the best form, may heartily 
and intelligently rejoice—Christian Banner. 

The October number, beginning the second 
volume, will contain the opening chapter of a 
new story by Hugh Conway, 
“Called Back,” entitled “ A Family Affair ;” 
and a sequel to the “ Little Schoolmaster 
Mark,” by J. H. Shorthouse. 


Single numbers 15 cents; annual subscrip- 
tion, including double Christmas 


$1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


a complete historical | 
novel by Charlotte M. Yonge, author of “ The | 
and contributions from | 
some of the most widely-known English Men 


NEWS. [Number 26. 


ONE CENT. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REPUB- 
LICAN MORNING PAPER. 


Associated Press News and Special Service. 





| 


Served by Carriers 6 cents a week. 
By mail, 25 cents a month. 


The North American, 


701 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia. 





~The Philadelphia Press. 
The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 
By universal recognition it now stands at the head in all that makes 
a complete, general and family newspaper. 
Foremost in Enterprise. 
Fullest in Home News. 
Unequalled in Special Dispatches. 


Brightest in Correspondence. 
Complete in Everything. 


ag : - Try it for one Month. Specimen Copies sent Free. 
refined spirit, and its delightful poetry grows | 
constantly more attractive—New York Tri- | 


Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS 
The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 50 cents a Month. The Press 
(Daily, inc'uding Sunday), 65 cents a Month, The Weekly Press, 
| One Year, $1.00. 
Adaress, THE Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| on 


Issued on the first of 
every month, 


The Caterer 


and 





author of | 


number, | 


Vol. 1, Nos. 1 to 12 inclu- 
sive, can now be had hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


Single copies for sale and subscriptions 
received by 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








